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As the Editor Sees It 





In a number of schools we have seen 
war memorials of an esceedingly ama- 
teurish design and execution. Natur- 
ally, they do not represent importance, 
appreciation, dignity, or (thank good- 
ness!) permanency. (And we have seen 
plenty of outside signboard lists of names 
that must soon come down.) If your me- 
morial can be classed with the above, it 
is now time to plan for something digni- 
fied, attractive, and permanent. Perhaps 
the student council might well promote 
the project. 


Judging by published articles, studies, 
and personal correspondence, there is 
now, more than ever before, a serious in- 
terest in recognizing financially (directly 
or indirectly) the teacher’s responsibilities 
in extracurricular activities. May this in- 
terest develop shortly into common prac- 
tice. 





A suggestion. Relatively few are the 
photographs we receive of school groups 
that are not “spoiled” by one or more 
members looking straight at the camera. 
In some types of group pictures such a 
procedure is entirely right and proper, 
but in pictures showing a council, staff, 
cast, or other group “in character’ and 
“at work’, every member should be in- 
tent on the job at hand. So—— 





H. V. Porter, executive secretary of 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, recently an- 
nounced that, climaxing a ten-year cam- 
paign, his organization reached an agree- 
ment with baseball’s Commissioner A. B. 
(Happy) Chandler, which provides a 
$500 fine to be levied against any team 
which lures a high school athlete into or- 
ganized baseball. Further, the club will 
be permanently barred from using the 
player. Good news! Congratulations, Mr. 
Porter and National Federation. 





We have been asked a number of times 
to declare our position on peacetime con- 
scription. After having read widely on 
both sides of the question, listened to de- 
bates, and talked with a _ considerable 
number of pros and cons, we’ve decided to 
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line up with the National Education As. 
sociation, the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and numer. 
ous other great organizations, and vote 
“NO.” It is our opinion that the disad- 
vantages of such a plan far outweigh its 
proposed advantages. 


If you do not already receive National 
Safety Council Services, may we recom- 
mend that you enroll for them. These 
Services represent interesting and fune- 
tional education, and are nominal in cost. 
A card of inquiry to The National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 
6, Illinois, will bring full details. 





Perhaps it will be less needed this 
spring than in times past, but stressing 
this idea to your students in assembly, 
home room, club, and other programs and 
in personal conferences will certainly do 
no harm—by all means get a job for next 
summer, but for goodness’ sake don’t al- 
low it to prevent your return to school 
next fall. 





May we repeat—what is “old stuff” to 
you may be “new stuff” to someone else. 
School Activities employs no paid staff of 
writers but depends upon school people 
for its material. Incidentally, increasingly 
we are publishing material written by the 
students themselves. The moral—help us 
to pass along your ideas and plans. This 
is the only reason for our existence. 





The immediate reaction of sports edi- 
tors and writers to the recent 6-4 score 
game in a certain state basketball tourney 
was disapproval, ranging all the way from 
light to violent. But it was all disapproval. 
And the perfectly obvious reason for this 
disapproval was stated time and again— 
such low-score events “hurt the game’”’ be- 
cause they disappoint the spectators. The 
fans like close games, but games with 
high scores; in these, more action and ex- 
citement. Additional evidence that high 
school and college games, like their pro- 
fessional counterparts, must be promoted 
largely for the spectators—to draw the 
a to bring in the mon’, etc. Dear old 
ans! 
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Can Youth Learn Responsibility? 


N EDITORIAL in a recent issue 
Ae a metropolitan newspaper’ car- 

ries this rather startling heading: 
Something Is Missing In Today’s Boys. 
The editorial goes on to say that an old 
soldier who has served in both wars has 
come back and has said that our present 
generation of boys has not performed up 
to the standards of World War I. He re- 
members how fine they were when he was 
a boy. The editorial says that something 
is missing in our modern boys—an indef- 
inite something called character—which 


| boys used to have when the editorial writer 


and the old soldier were boys. 
This item would not be so important if 


| it were the only one of its kind. It is be- 


cause the statement is so typical that it is 
worthy of comment. This idea is common 
in print and on our lips. Is there some- 
thing to it, or is it just the old generation 
complaining about the new? 


One wonders what the returning G.I. 
who has just slugged it out with the worst 
enemy in history of mankind must think 
when he sees the heading of that editorial. 


| These boys, in which there is something 





missing, have just saved us from the 
world’s most desperate and most efficient 
war machine. Many of them are maimed 
in body or in mind. Many of them did not 
return at all. Would it not have been bet- 
ter to have said, in sorrow and bitterness, 
that some of our boys are missing? Does 
it become us who failed to prevent World 
War II to criticize the youth who went out 
and won it for us at such awful cost? 


In some of the oldest writings of man- 
kind, found in hieroglyphics carved in 
rock, the older generation says its youth 
is going to the dogs. Maybe they are, but 
if so, it will be the first time the old worn 
cliche was true. We have great trouble re- 
membering our own youth. Another old 
soldier not far from the end of this pen 
has a different memory of World War I 
from that of the one quoted in the editor- 
ial. He was in a branch of service which 
involved a great deal of waiting around. 
There were many artificial and meaning- 
less tasks imposed upon him in the spirit 
of keeping him busy. No griping in World 
War II could have surpassed the efforts 
of him and his comrades. Many of their 
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words, if they had really meant them, were 
nothing less than treason. Of course, they 
did not mean them and were as ready to 
do their duty when the time came as the 
boys in World War II. He was discharged 
thirty-six days after the Armistice and 
remembers feeling very much abused be- 
cause it was so long. 

The charge of irresponsibility against 
our young people is often heard that per- 
haps it would be profitable for us to see 
whether there is any truth in it and, if 
there is, try to find where the difficulty 
lies. Maybe we do not teach our young peo- 
ple responsibility as we used to. Part of 
that could be explained by the fact that 
we have become an industrial nation and to 
a large degree live in crowded industrial 
areas. It is difficult to give children re- 
sponsibility in that kind of living. But 
they have grown up in an adult-managed 
world, and they will not learn responsi- 
bility, or anything else, unless we arrange 
the kind of living for them that will make 
those learnings possible. 

We also often hear that our youth lack 
interest in government. This would appear 
to be a justified criticism, provided we 
included with our youth the older genera- 
tion as well. Today’s press carries a notice 
that the legislature of the state of Mich- 
igan has set forward the date of the pri- 
mary election one week from the time they 
had originally planned to have it. They 
discovered that the date they had origin- 
ally chosen is the day on which the bass 
fishing season opens. The news account 
did not mention that anyone smiled when 
they changed the date of the primary in- 
stead of the opening of the bass fishing 
season. The Legislature was wise in mak- 
ing this change because the average Amer- 
ican citizen probably does care more about 
the opening date of bass fishing than he 
does about voting in the primary, the most 
important election of the entire year. 


A sense of responsibility and a feeling 


1The Detroit News—February 3, 1946 
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for government are so closely related that 
they can be considered together. If it is 
difficult to teach responsibility in the 
home as we used to be able to do in our 
agrarian economy, then more of it must 
be done in our schools. An understanding 
and feeling for government is the most im- 
portant subject which any school can 
teach. The government is our own inven- 
tion to make possible the way of life that 
we think we want to live. We created it, 
we can control it or change it. None of our 
other learnings will do us any good if we 
neglect our government. This is so ap- 
parent in the history of Germany that it 
scarcely needs to be said. 


It seems not to be too much of an ex- 
aggeration to say that in general our 
schools do not really teach government. To 
be sure, we have classes in American his- 
tory and in Civics, teaching some things 
about the structure of government, by 
talking and reading. But we do not have 
very much actual experience in govern- 
ment. The way to learn to take responsi- 
bility is by having an opportunity to take 
it. We learn responsibility the way we 
learn anything else, as we live it. We learn 
it by the scientific method of cut and try, 
by trial and error. We learn more by the 
things we do wrong than by the things we 
do right. One of the reasons we do not 
teach responsibility in the school is be- 
cause we are unwilling to take a chance 
on the general rightness of youth. We will 
not let youth do things—that is, assume 
responsibility—for fear they will do them 
wrong. We stand by our youth to see to 
it that they do not make mistakes, al- 
though we do our own learning by making 
mistakes. 

One way by which we can give youth 
an opportunity to assume responsibility 
and to learn about government.is to have 
well developed systems of student partici- 
pation in government in our schools. 
Our schools constitute complete societies, 
ideal laboratories for learning the kinds 
of things that people need to know when 
they become citizens on the outside. All 
of the elements for learning how to do 
things that are governmental in nature 
and that are responsible in nature ar 
found ready made in the school situation. 
Generally we fail to make use of these lab- 
oratories for teaching responsibility and 
government. 

It is true that a great many schools have 
what they call student councils. They are 
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usually considered to be extracurricular 
activities. Government can never be extra- 
curricular. One lives under his govern. 
ment every day of his life and every min- 
ute of the day. Too often the so called 
school council is elected in the fall and for- 
gotten about by the ordinary citizen. These 
councils have meetings which are probably 
good experience for those on the council, 
but the average citizen goes along day by 
day unaware of the existence of any such 
organization and unaffected by the goy- 
ernmental arrangements of the school ex- 
cept as they are handed down from adults, 
This type of student participation in goy- 
ernment is so ineffective as to be almost 
negligible in its value. To a degree it de- 
feats the cause of democracy because the 
council becomes a clique separating the 
elected officials from their fellows, in- 
stead of bringing them closer together. 


At least three factors must be present 
in any system of student participation in 
government if it is really to teach respon- 
sibility and government to the young peo- 
ple who practice it. These items are not 
ordinarily found in the usual school which 
claims to have student participation in 
government. 

First, the ordinary citizen must have 
an opportunity to propose legislation. The 
basic fact of American citizenship is that 
every citizen knows that he may pro- 
pose a law and that some time it may 
be enacted. Of course, he knows there 
is not much chance of this happen- 
ing, but if he got enough people with him 
and worked hard enough and the idea was 
good enough, it might happen. If he 














thought his ideas did not count for any- | 


thing, the government would not mean 
anything to him. If the obscure student 
in school thinks that his ideas do not count, 
cannot count, and cannot even be put 
where they can be considered, he will not 
feel that the school is his, and he will not 
be concerned when its government fails 
to function. He must have at least as much 
likelihood of his ideas being adopted as 
has a citizen of a state. 

Second, the school must be so organized 
that every individual that attends school 
will find some task to do which will make 
the school run better. This calls for organ- 
ization on the classroom level. There are 
endless about-school tasks that can be done 
better by the student than by anyone else. 
When they are done for the good of the 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Weakness of the Traditional Extracur- 
ricular Program 


The major weakness inherent in the 
traditional extracurricular program is 
that extracurricular activities have been 
school-designated clubs instead of direct 
outgrowths of student interests and ac- 
tivities. Secondly, the term extracurricu- 
lar has given the impression to both teach- 
ers and students that the importance of 
the activities is of minor nature and has 
no relationship to the work of the school. 
Thirdly, these activity clubs have been 
designated by the administration and not 
created with planning for the students 
themselves. Fourthly, the number of stu- 
dents reached has been small and it has 
not had a vital effect upon the student 
body. The activities generally have met 
after school, and too few students could 
participate in them. The selection of pu- 
pils by the teachers, on the basis of grades 
for entrance has resulted in poor educa- 
tional practice. Too often students who 
could have gained valuable social and ac- 
tivity experience have been eliminated by 
this practice. It has not been recognized 
that these students need activities the 
most. 

Revised Thinking on Curricular 
Programs 

Progressive schools have within the last 
few years attempted to make surveys with- 
in their student body on student interests 
and needs in activities. Committees have 
been formed among students and teachers 
as to the possible activities which could be 
developed within school time, at a regular 
activity period in the day, scheduled as a 
regular class. Many schools, due to diffi- 
culties of class planning, have not been 
able to offer activities other than a limited 
activity program in athletics and dramat- 
ics. Students often times could not meet 
more than once a week. 

A possible solution to this difficulty is 
the six-period day schedule of one-hour 
periods. All study periods are eliminated 
on the student’s schedule. Thus, the aver- 
age student carries four major subjects, 
plus an activity period and music or phys- 
ical education. On this basis, with a staff 
of teachers which need not be large, each 
teacher can be responsible for an individ- 
ual activity which meets regularly three 
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days a week, and is related to a seminar 
guidance period meeting the other two 
days the same period in the schedule. The 
teacher’s load is not made heavier by this 
activity program. A teacher has five class- 
es in a six-period day. Activities and 
seminar guidance classes take place on 
alternate days. As student interest de- 
velops, and students aid in planning their 
activity work, the activities and seminars 
constantly grow in importance and value 
to the school program. An important item 
of this type of activity is that all prepara- 
tion occurs during school activity time and 
need not hinder the student nor interfere 
with his academic work. It doees not im- 
pose an added paper load on the teacher 
or create added academic preparation for 
her. 

Method of Procedure 


Students and teachers meet in seminar 
groups and through discussion and plan- 
ning decide as to the activities for which 
a real student need is felt. Following these 
seminar meetings, the teachers and super- 
intendent or principal meet and discuss 
the various activity talents which the 
teachers may have for activity direction. 
From the administration viewpoint the 
activities must reflect community and 
student need, as well as enrichment of the 
curriculum through the introduction of 
new student experience areas. From the 
teachers’ viewpoint the activities repre- 
sent a means of self expression through 
the arts or vocational interest in which 
students and teachers can work cooper- 
atively. 

Activity sponsorship involves intelli- 
gent and trained guidance, as well as per- 
sonal interest. Above all, it involves will- 
ingness to spend time with students in 
creative activities for which activity credit 
is given to the student. 

After the number and type of activities 
have been decided upon by students and 
faculty, students may register for one or 
more activities on a semester basis, as 
their interests and capabilities may in- 
dicate and their programs allow. Plan- 
ning with the sponsor is required before 
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registration for an activity is completed. 
(The social and creative value of these ac- 
tivities when properly conducted and 
student activated cannot be over empha- 
sized). All students need to take these ac- 
tivities as part of their general education. 
A sincere attempt is made to coordinate 
activities with the individual interests 
which the students may express in group 
meetings and which are not physically 
harmful to the individual or collective 
school body. Because these activities are 
given in the school schedule as a regular 
class, it is understood that when a student 
has joined an activity he must view it as 
a definite class, and utmost in participa- 
tion and attendance is expected. : 

The activities range from band, chorus, 
art, radio, dramatics, boys cooking, shop 
and woodwork. If, however, the school 
load becomes too great, after conference 
with his guidance counselor or activity 
sponsor, the student may drop the activity 
for an individual work period. The num- 
ber of activities is limited to a maximum 
of two activities plus physical education 
or music. 


SEMINAR SYSTEM 


Correlated to the activities are sem- 
inars of small groups under the guidance 
of special interest teachers. 

It has been found that too often guid- 
ance in schools is too academic minded. 
yenerally the guidance consists of indi- 
vidual meetings between a student and 
a teacher because of failing grade diffi- 
culties in subject matter fields. The at- 
titude in our Crawford system is to make 
guidance serve several purposes: voca- 
tional, social, orientation, and special in- 
terest areas correlated to the learning in 
the school program. 


The seminar system consists of small 
groups meeting with the full teaching staff 
in separate rooms. They meet at the same 
scheduled time as the activities, two morn- 
ings a week—Tuesday and Thursday. 
Freshman seminars are orientation sem- 
inars on personal hygiene, community re- 
lations, etiquette, and person problems, as 
well as on the ability to use study and 
recreation time. The second semester is 
an orientation seminar in living in a world 
of science. 

For second year students, the seminar 
program for the first semester consists 
of the value of school records, their kind 
and the evaluations made from them by 
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the teachers. The second semester con- 
sists of the types and kinds of personality 
records which employers demand. Appli- 
cation forms of the various large compan- 
ies in the different industries are utilized 
in this seminar. This seminar acquaints 
the student with the value of his actual 
school life in relationship to the world of 
business and colleges. 

After the second vear student, the sem- 
inars break down into departmental in- 
terest areas. The home economic depart- 
ment conducts a seminar in the first sem- 


ester in family relations and home budget-. 


ing of finances. The Vocational Agricul- 
ture seminar the first semester discusses 
various types of agriculture industry ac- 
cording to the various geographic areas. 
The second semester is a seminar on vo- 
cational opportunities through agricul- 
ture. 

The commercial department carries on 
a seminar the first semester and the sec- 
ond semester on general office practice 
and problems confronted in different types 
of business offices and organizations. 

The athletic Department carries on 
seminars the first semester on personal 
recreation problems and health, and the 
second semester on community problems 
and community health. A special seminar 
for students entering college and inter- 
ested in the liberal arts is held, in the Hu- 
manities. This deals with principles of 
philosophy and psychology, its history, 
and modern applications of philosophy and 
physchology. Science seminars are inte- 
grated with laboratories. 

Senior students not preparing for col- 
lege are in a seminar directly aimed at 
vocational opportunities in the business 
world. This same period on Friday is a 
general visual aid program for the total 
high school student body. 

As the student progresses through the 
four years of the high school curriculum, 
he can participate in most of these sem- 
inars and receive the benefits of a realis- 
tic appronch to the problems of his rela- 
tionship to the school and his community 
and to his health recreation, and vocational 
problems. 

The seminar has several features which 
regular classes and activities lack. First, 
it consists of small groups informally dis- 
cussing common problems. Personal ex- 
perience and individual reaction are im- 
portant contributions to the group effort. 
Discussion is free, and the give and take 
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of sharing experiences in an orderly con- 
structive fashion is invaluable in giving 
students the confidence to express them- 
selves in groups to their equals without 
hesitation and with clarity. 

Second, the seminar meets in rooms 
adjusted to the groups’ needs. All library 
facilities are in the room, for immediate 
research and fact findings. The teacher 
guides the discussion and controls the 
diversions if they are irrelevant. A general 
textbook is used by each group, dealing 
with the major area for each group. Sub- 
sidiary readings for individual reading 
and research are available and their uses 
encouraged. Students and teachers plan 
the course of discussion topics, once more 
utilizing the needs of the groups and be- 
ing guided by the seminar leader. 

All written assignments for after school 
are avoided in the seminar. Papers may 
be written during the seminar to clarify 
individual opinions and sum up conclu- 
sions, but the primary reason for the sem- 
inaries is their value as discussion groups 
facing common problems. Teacher paper- 
reading is to be avoided. The seminars 
are not to become paper-writing courses 
for the student, nor paper-grading courses 
for the teacher. 

These seminars are to coordinate closely 
with the visual aid program conducted in 
the school. A general visual aid program 
for all students is to occur the fifth morn- 
ing of the week the same period as the ac- 
tivities and seminars. Pictures dealing 
with general problems are offered. This 
is separate from the use of the visual aid 
program in conjunction with each class as 
part of the class instructional service. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The average student can maintain a 
good academic record, because his activi- 
ties and seminars are usually an aid to his 
class participation. 

The students who take the greatest part 
in activities and seminars are found to be, 
usually, those who do the best academic 
work. They are the most creative in their 
activities. Activities broaden their inter- 
ests. 

Activities and seminars do not hinder 
the academic work of the average student, 
because the demands upon his initiative as 
well as on his ability result in added in- 
centive towards school subjects. The add- 
ed element of school pleasure is an aid to 
school attendance. 
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Students who are normally slow do not 
take active part in activities, because 
they themselves recognize their limita- 
tions. However, they do participate in an 
activity where they can participate upon 
equal terms. Academic work is not con- 
stantly an indication as to the quality of 
activity work which may be expected of 
slow students. On the whole, the activity 
work surpasses the regular academic work, 
due to the interest felt in the actitity. 


Students who lack interest in activities 
or in seminars are usually found to have 
few definite interests. These are the stu- 
dents who, if they can be interested, should 
become part of the activity program. New 
interests should be encouraged among 
them. 


The activity seminar program within 
the school scheduled day helps make the 
school active both in principle and in fact. 
It creates greater interest in the student 
body. The school becomes activated with 
a functional view towards student par- 
ticipation and planning. The carry-over 
which thus goes into the regular class is 
beneficial both to the student and the fac- 
ulty. It helps create happier students and 
teachers and more satisfied parents. 


The activity-seminar program when 
student governed is a tremendous aid to 
actual citizenship-training in school. The 
constant cooperation among students is 
the basis for the success of the program. 





“Speakers Do More Than Speak” 


When we play a game our motive is recrea- 
tion. We don’t care about the by-products. When 
we attend a dance, it’s fun we're seeking. If 
we enjoy it, we are satisfied. But when we give 
a speech we do more than fill time. We have 
systematized our own ideas. We have stimulated 
the crystallizing of new ideas for ourselves. We 
have done even more, for we have aroused the 
thinking of others. They have become more con- 
firmed in their convictions, or have altered their 
ideas to conform with ours, The important re- 
sult of speech is that we have started mental 
wheels turning. 


Personality effects are also important. The 
speaker gains confidence in himself through suc- 
cessfully expressing his thought processes. His 
voice becomes more his own through using it in 
formal situations. He gains added insight into 
his reactions to the most important socializing 
activity—speaking. This insight helps improve 
personality. Speakers do much more than speak. 
—Editorial in The Rostrum 
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Rating School Newspapers 


their critical services these days. Why? 

Many have had little attention since 
World War II began. Post-war possibili- 
ties of the school press necessitate im- 
provements. 

To provide a thorough yet simple score- 
sheet, this new form was devised for the 
Empire State School Press Association. 


S CHOOL press associations are revising 


LAURENCE R,. CAMPBELL 

Acting Dean, School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, New York 


Not so elaborate as national rating forms, 
it still is quite adequate. Many state and 
regional groups may wish to adapt some 
of its features. 





PART I. THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION AS A 
MEDIUM FOR SCHOOL NEWS 


100 Points 
—— Points 


Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


PART II. THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION AS A 
MEDIUM FOR STUDENT OPINION AND FEa- 
TURES 

Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


100 Points 
— — Points 


(Constructive suggestions for improvinriting comments to assist your staff and 
g your schoo] publication are made here byyour advisers.) 


(a) checking recommendations, and (b) w 





A. STAFF PROCEDURE 


Possible Score: 10 Points 
Your Score: —— Points 


. News should be assigned only by 
student editors. 

News should be gathered wholly 
by student staff. 

. News should be written wholly 
by student staff. 

News should be edited only by 
student editors. 

News should be headlined only 
by student staff. 

News should be proofread wholly 
by student staff. 


bo 


—— 7. News pages should be made up 
only by student staff. 
—— 8. News selection, alteration or 


elimination should be determined 
by student staff. 


Comments: 


A. STAFF PROCEDURE 


Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


. Content should be assigned only 
by student editors. 

2. Content should be gathered wholly 
by student staff. 

3. Content should be written wholly 
by student staff. 

. Content should be edited only 
by student editors 

5. Content should be headlined only 
by student staff. 

6. Content should be _ proofread 
wholly by student staff. 

. Feature and _ editorial pages 
should be made up only by stu- 
dent staff. 

. Selection, alteration, or elimina- 
tion of content should be deter- 
mined wholly by student staff. 


Comments: 


10 Points 
—— Points 














B. COVERAGE OF NEWS 
Possible Score: 15 Points 
Your Score: Points 


(M is circled if MORE attention is 
M L 1. Administration 
ML 2. Alumni and Servicemen 


M L 3. Classroom activities 
ML 4. Community relations 
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B. COVERAGE OF FEATURES AND OPINIONS 


Possible Score: 15 Points 
Your Score: Points 


needed; L for LESS attention.) 
M L 1. Administration 





M L 2. Alumni and Servicemen 
M L_ 3. Classroom activities 
ML 4. Community relations 
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M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
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Inter-school sports 
Intra-mural sports 
Non-school news 
School personnel 
School social life 
Students as individuals 


. Student government 
2. Student organizations 
. Student publications 


Comment : 


C. NEWS GATHERING 


Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


is circled 
1. 


-_ 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
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15 Points 

—— Points 
if MORE 
Advance Stories 
First names of faculty 
Follow-ups 
Girls’ Sports news 
Human interest items 
Identification of persons 
Information interviews 
League standings 
Line-ups in games 
News value study 


attention is 


. Personals 

. Play-by-play accounts 
. School calendar 

. Sports jargon, slang 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Sports predictions 

Sports statistics 
Systematic news coverage 
Sports column 


Yomments: 
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L 
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L 
L 
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GOI 


9. 
L 10. 
L 11. 
12. 
L 13. 


Inter-school sports 
Intra-mural sports 
Non-school news 
School personnel 
School social life 
Students as individuals 
Student government 
Student organizations 
Student publications 


Comment: 


C. FEATURE PAGE CONTENT 


Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


15 Points 
Points 





needed; L for LESS attention) 
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D. WRITING AND EDITING NEWS 


Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


Items checked need attention if publica- 


_— 


20 Points 
Points 





tion is to be improved.) 


. 


ee 
hm CO 


Sn 


— 
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12. 
. Quotes submerged 
. Rhetoric 


Colorful style needed 
Conciseness needed 
Details missing 
Editorializing, partisanship 
First person used 
rrammar 

Interview technique faulty 
Leads buried 

Leads crowded 

Leads not varied 
Paragraphs too long 
Punctuation 
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D. WRITING 
OPINIONS 
Possible Score: 
Your Score: 


PEEP TEEPE 


$00 AIT OTe G9 DO 


O90 IO? OT 99 ND 


Articles and essays 
Editorials 

Educational guidance 
Etiquette and fashions 
Gossip (all to be eliminated) 
Human interest material 
Inquiring reporter 

Letters to editor 

Opinion interviews 

Personal guidance 


. Personality interviews 
. Poetry 

. Pro and con discussions 
. Short stories 

. Student polls 

. Symposiums 

. Trivia 

. Vocational guidance 
omments : 


AND EDITING 


FEATURES ; 


20 Points 
—— Points 


Appreciation needs emphasis 
Colorful style needed 
Conciseness needed 
Editorials inconclusive 
Editorials not constructive 
Editorials not varied 
Editorials preach, “gripe” 
Editorials too general 
Features not timely 
Features hastily prepared 


. Features not varied 

. Features too flippant 

" First paragraphs uninteresting 
. Final paragraphs ineffectual 
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5. Second person used 

16. Speech stories defective 
. Spelling 

18. Structure faulty 

19. Style 

20. Timeliness lacking 

21. Vocabulary 


Comments: 


ILI 








15. Original humor needed 

16. Originality needed in general 
. Reviews inadequate 

18. Slang, jargon overworked 
19. Subjects not developed fully 
20. Trivia over-emphasized 

21. Timeliness lacking 


Comments: 








E. HEADLINES FOR NEWS STORIES 


Possible Score: 10 Points 
Your Score: Points 
(Items checked need attention to im- 
prove your publication.) 
1. All-cap heads should be elimi- 
nated 
2. Avoid tombstoning 
3. Content vague or incomplete 
Count unsatisfactory 
Dangling prepositions 
Jump heads unsatisfactory 
Key words repeated 
Schedule needs revision 
9. Second decks not needed 
10. Subheads missing 
Comments: 
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E. HEADLINES FOR OPINIONS AND FEa- 
TURES 
Possible Score: 10 Points 
Your Score: —— Points 


— 


All-cap heads or titles should be 
eliminated 

Content vague or incomplete 
Count unsatisfactory 
Dangling prepositions 
Eliminate standing heads 
Schedule needs revision 
Second decks not needed 
Subheads missing 

Too many columns 

10. Too many departments 


Comments: 
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F. PHOTOGRAPHS 


Possible Score: 5 Points 
Your Score: Points 
(Items checked need attention to im- 

prove your publication.) 

1. Action photographs needed 

2. Clear prints needed 

3. Cropping unsatisfactory 

4. Cutlines unsatisfactory 

5. Size unsatisfactory 

Comments: 











F. ILLUSTRATIONS 


Possible Score: 5 Points 
Your Score: Points 
(Items checked need attention to im- 

prove your publication.) 

1. Art work needs improvement 

2. Illustrations needed 

3. Linoleum cuts might help 

4. Cutlines unsatisfactory 

5. Size unsatisfactory 

Comments: 
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G. TYPOGRAPHY 
Possible Score: 10 Points 
Your Score: Points 


(Items checked need attention to im- 
prove your publication.) 





1. Nameplate 


a. City, state missing 

. Date missing 
Nameplate hard to read 
. Nameplate too big 
School name missing 
Volume, number missing 
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G. TYPOGRAPHY 


Possible Score: 10 Points 

Your Score: Points 

(Items checked need attention to im- 
prove your publication.) 


1. Masthead 


a. Advisers’ names missing 

—— b. Frequency of issue not clear 

c. List of staff incomplete 

d. Masthead too conspicuous 

e. Postal classification missing 
f. Volume, number, date missing 
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9. Printing 

a. Body type hard to read 

. Column rules broken 

. Cuts produced poorly 

. Half-tone screen unsatisfactory 
. Harmony lacking 

. Ink distribution poor 

. Leading unsatisfactory 

. Margins not uniform 

: Paper stock poor 

Page numbers missing 

k Wrong fonts, broken letters 


Comments: 
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2. Printing 

. Body type hard to read 

. Column rules broken 

Cuts produced poorly 

. Half-tone screen unsatisfactory 
Harmony lacking 

Ink distribution poor 

. Leading unsatisfactory 

. Margins not uniform 
Paper stock poor 

Page numbers missing 

k. W rong fonts, broken letters 
Comments : 
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G. TYPOGRAPHY (DUPLICATED PUBLICA- 


TIONS) 

2. Duplicating or Mimeographing 
a. Body type not uniform 

. Column lengths vary 
Indentation not uniform 
. Ink distribution poor 
Lettering needs improvement 
Lines do not justify 

. Margins not uniform 

. Paper stock poor 

Press work below par 
Stencils poorly cut 
Comments: 
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G. TYPOGRAPHY 
TIONS) 


2. Duplicating or Mimeographing 


Body type not uniform 

. Column lengths vary 
Indentation not uniform 
. Ink distribution poor 

. Lettering needs improvement 
Lines do not justify 

. Margins not uniform 

. Paper stock poor 

Press work below par 
Stencils poorly cut 

( ‘omments: 


(DUPLICATED PUBLICA- 
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(NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS MAGAZINES) 


H. MAKEUP OF NEWS PAGES 
Possible Score: 15 Points 
Your Score: Points 
(Items checked need attention to im- 

prove your publication) 

1. Ad arrangement unsatisfactory 

2. Area weak below fold 

3. Balance, contrast lacking 

| 
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. Boxes used ineffectively 

5. Cuts improperly placed 

6. Filler without heads 

7. Makeup not varied 

8. Page one makeup weak 

9. Other news pages weak 

10. Secondary areas neglected 

. Small ads buried 

12. Sports page title wastes space 
13. Sports page makeup weak 

14. Standing ads (charity) 

15. Too many jumped stories 

16. Vigor, color lacking 

17. Wrong stories featured 
Comments : 


TTT 
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H. MAKEUP OF FEATURES: OPINIONS 
Possible Score: 15 Points 
Your Score: ——Points 


(Items checked need attention to im- 
prove your publication) 
Ad arrangement unsatisfactory 
Area weak below fold 
Balance, contrast lacking 
Boxes used ineffectively 
Cuts improperly placed 
Filler without heads 
Makeup not varied 
Page seems cluttered 
Standing or departmental heads 
waste space 
10. Trivia featured 
Comments: 
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Shall We Dance? 


ANCING has many treasures to offer 
D those who give her a chance. As an ac- 

tivity in or out of the formal curricu- 
lum set-up, it affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for physical improvement. Bodily 
functions are raised to higher levels of 
efficiency. A boy or girl taking part in 
the dance may overcome awkwardness 
entirely. The student learns control of the 
muscles, correct balance, improved pos- 
ture and gains an unconscious, easy 
grace of movement. Too, there are the 
social graces, as well as a degree of self- 
assurance, acquired from dancing. 

In this day of strain and nervous ten- 
sions, dancing offers a pleasant relaxa- 
tion. The smoother rhythms and gliding 
movements relax taut muscles and nerves. 
The dance teaches the expression of 
individuality. It develops imagination and 
encourages self-expression. It creates an 
artistic sense, with the appreciation of 
good form. The cultural values are defi- 
nite, for the relations of the dance to 
other arts are many and intimate. The 
dance comes of ancient lineage and has 
been closely associated with religion since 
before the dawn of history. 


Practical situations vary as to what can 
be done with dancing in the schools. There 
must be a degree of readiness before any 
dance program can be successfully car- 
ried out. Varied communities of interest 
will be encountered. Some will be found 
to have a readiness for the already ac- 
cepted standards of good dancing, while 
others will have to start at a tangent to 
these standards and be gradually drawn 
toward that which good taste dictates as 
acceptable. 

Various factors enter into the decision 
as to what type of dancing is considered 
good by any one individual. His economic 
background often seems to exercise a 
marked degree of influence upon his 
choice. This may be due to the fact that he 
has not come in contact with the higher 
dance types and this lack of knowledge is 
the sole reason for his lack of interest in 
them. It may be that he has the very hu- 
man tendency to feel that what he selects 
is the best; anything else being either too 
high-brow or too far beneath him. 

The first experience related below took 
place under much more than average 
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RutH A. FALKENSTEIN 


Teacher 

of Physical Education for Girls 
Baltimore Public Schools 
Baltimore, Maryland 


favorable conditions and has, therefore, 
resulted in a sense of greater achieve. 
ment. When viewed from the standpoint 
of actual pupil need; perhaps the second 
experience has been the most valuable: 


I 


Junior High School A was located in a 
section of the city where the girls and 
boys came from economically secure 
homes, in which there was a certain de- 
gree of cultural background. A large and 
most successful ballroom dance class was 
maintained in this school. There was an 
active High-Y club which sponsored a 
tea dance on Friday each month in one of 
the school’s gymnasiums. Teachers and 
pupils alike enjoyed this affair. The boy 
or girl who could not dance felt very much 
out of the fun. There were also several 
ninth-grade evening functions at which 
social dancing was an important part of 
the program. This led to a very definite 
active interest in dancing. The interest 
was so great that separate classes had to 
be maintained for the younger boys and 
girls who were looking forward to their 
ninth-grade days. 

When planning the organization of the | 
club, we decided to have one of the girls’ 
gymnasium instructresses do the actual 
teaching of the dance steps. The steps to 
be taught were basic to present day good 
ballroom dancing. Instruction started with 
body alignment, stressing the ability to 
handle one’s muscles while keeping the 
body in good general posture. Attention 
was given to those who slumped in var- 
ious “rag-doll” positions and then tried 
vainly to master foot movements. Demon- 
strations were presented of poor and good 
dance positions, thus allowing the student 
to see for himself some of the ridiculous 
positions assumed by careless dancers, as 
well as the more graceful positions. After 
individual posture was corrected, a lesson 
was given on how to assume correct dance 
position with a partner. Basic steps were 
given slowly. The couples were taught to 
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“dance walk’, all steps being carefully 
walked before being set to music. After 
the sequence of steps was acquired, these 
were practiced with music. When a sense 
of fitting steps and music together had 
been attained, the smoother dancing mo- 
tions were developed. It was found that 
the majority of pupils acquired a certain 
basic skill in the first few lessons, which 
enabled them to move more rapidly from 
the dance walk when learning a new step, 
into actually dancing these steps. The first 
step taught was the waltz. When the ma- 
jority were able to dance this smoothly, 
the one-step was taught. This was selected, 
as it seemed to be basic to many of the 
more modern dances. 

With these beginning lessons an effort 
was made to establish a recognition of 
various rhythms. Several minutes of each 
lesson period were spent in clapping out 
rhythms in an effort to familiarize the 


student with both sound and feeling of a 
' particular rhythm., It was observed in the 


practical application of these lessons that 
the fox-trot and the waltz were the most 
popular with the student body. 

At the first tea dance after the classes 
had been started, it was noted that both 
boys and girls were carelessly dressed. 
There seemed to be no feeling of necessity 
for good grooming. A second observation 
made at this time presented the obvious 
necessity of teaching the manner in which 
a boy, observing certain socially funda- 
mental rules, could approach a girl and 
ask her to dance. 


Realizing that it is easier to talk plain- 
ly to an unmixed group, it was decided 
to separate the boys and girls for the 
first fifteen or twenty minutes of the in- 
struction time. During this time the prin- 
cipal of the school or the Hi-Y sponsor 
gave the boys brief talks on ballroom eti- 
quette, while the dance teacher did the 
same for the girls. A plan of instruction 
was laid out so that both boys and girls 
would get the same material at the same 
time. The first talk wts given over to per- 
sonal hygiene and the necessity of its 
practice if an agreeable social relation to 
one’s dance partner was to be established. 
The second talk dealt with matters of 
personal appearance. At the next tea dance 
following this talk, it was demonstrated 
vividly that interest had been aroused. 
Coatless boys were entirely missing, 
sweaters were nowhere to be seen, hair 
had been freshly combed, and faces and 
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hands were shining. 

The talks that followed had as their 
subjects, (1) social manners, (2) how to 
ask a girl to dance, (3) how to leave the 
floor when dancing was over, (4) how to 
look after your partner at refreshment 
time. This part of the program became 
quite popular, and some scheduled talks be- 
came inpromptu questioning periods. So- 
cial manners and attitudes underwent 
great changes which were reflected at 
many student affairs by greatly improved 
conduct. 


II 


Several years later, experience was 
gained conducting dancing classes in a 
very different environment. This school 
housed only the seventh and eighth grades 
and was separated from the older boys and 
girls in every way. The community was 
predominantly industrial. Many of the 
parents were employed in factories, al- 
though there was a small percentage of 
the students with professional home back- 
grounds. 


In an effort to meet the future needs 
of these students as well as to give them 
the same advantages as others, a social 
dance group was inaugurated. It was soon 
discovered that these students were far 
more familiar with the jitterbug, rug- 
cutting type of dance than what we ordi- 
narily think of as ballroom dancing. Not 
only were they not familiar with the more 
conventional steps, but they soon gave 
very definite indicatious that they had no 
desire to become familiar with any part 
of them. In an effort to hold the group 
together folk dances were used. Dances 
from the Balkan countries were selected 
because many of the students had Balkan 
family backgrounds. Interest was fanned 
slightly. A last effort was put forth in the 
form of a square dance, at which time the 
Virginia Reel was introduced. 


A brief talk was given on the folk dances 
of America. In this talk the fact that some 
of these dances were direct descendents 
of dances used in the home countries was 
related. The origin and growth of the 
original dances which grew up in Amer- 
ica were outlined. ‘At the time this mater- 
ial was given, history classes were study- 
ing or had recently studied, the periods 
when these dances were in vogue. The 
youngsters were quite interested to think 
they were actually experiencing a part 
of the life of the time about which they 
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were studying. 

All of this had touched the right spring, 
and before one could quite realize it a 
“Barn Dance Club” had been born. A 
successful club ran late in the season, and 
with each succeesful lesson a little more 
of social manners was attempted. This 
had to be very delicately approached at 
first. 

As the whole program in this situation 
was left to one teacher, new methods of 
approach had to be devised. As folk danc- 
ing is rather informal, the question of 
attire was not an acute one. It was felt 
the main thing to accomplish with this 
group was to get them to realize that 
rough manners had no place in mixed 
society. So any reference to the social 
graces had to be disguised at the begin- 
ning, working them in only as the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. This was done not 
in tiie form of talks but by stopping and 
carefully explaining how a thing should be 
done right when too flagrant a mistake 
was made. 

The teacher used various methods of 
getting partners together and carefully 
avoided any suggestion that boys ask the 
girls to dance, for the first experience 
along this line with this group had been 
most disastrous. By this new method, 
one line of boys and one line of girls 
formed on either side of the room. These 
two lines marched around the room in 
several directions, finally coming down 
the center together, thus forming part- 
ners. The Paul Jones was taught, starting 
with two circles, the inner one of girls, 
the outer one of boys. The two circles were 
then interwoven in the Paul Jones. Some- 
times the boys drew a number from a hat, 
while the girls drew one from a basket, 
then numbers were immediately matched. 
The manner of securing a partner was 
different each time the class was called. 

By the time the last meetings were tak- 
ing place, it was agreed that club members 
had grown greatly in social poise. In look- 
ing back over the year, it was felt that the 
club had met a very definite need among 
these boys and girls and had given them a 
degree of social knowledge for use in years 
to come. 

III 

The third experience has taken place 
in each of the above described situations. 
Little difference was found between the 
two schools. This description of one 
school’s experience will suffice to illus- 
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trate the idea. This type of extracurricu- 
lar activity was the answer to a direct re- 
quest from the girls themselves. The re- 
quest was made for a club in which only 
girls could participate in “real dancing”, 
“Real dancing” proved to be national danc- 
es, natural rhythms, a bit of tap work, 
and a little knowledge of basic techniques 
and basic steps of the ballet. The classes 
were confined to small numbers in order 
to give the most interested girls an oppor- 
tunity for more intensive training. 


When the club first came into being, it 
was with no thought except to give pleas- 
ure to the girls themselves. Simple na- 
tional dances were taught, such as the 
Irish Jig, a simplified Highland dance, 
Wooden Shoe dance, English country 
dance, etc. The natural rhythms selected 
were walking, running, skipping, and little 
dances such as “In the Waves”, “Playing 
Ball’, etc. Simple clog and tap dances were 
used. The five fundamental positions, 
limbering exercise, and simple combina- 
tions of steps were used for the ballet. 


The program was kept varied. About 
five to eight minutes at the beginning of 
the period were always spent in basic 
techniques and in relaxing exercises, then 
the principal dance being worked on at the 
time was studied. After the girls had ac- 
quired a knowledge of several dances, the 
close of the period was devoted to danc- 
ing for pleasure any one of the dances 
selected by them. 


It was not long before it became known 
that some interesting things were going 
on in the girls’ gymnasium on a certain 
afternoon. Other students were not per- 
mitted to enter the balcony of the gym- 
nasium to watch, but teachers dropping in 
“for a minute” were observed to stay 
many more. Much to the girls’ delight, the 
assembly committee extended them an 
invitation to exhibit their work before 
the student body. Many plans were dis- 
cussed and some rejected. Finally one 
plan began to take shape. They decided 
to put on a program woven together so 
that the whole would be a complete pic- 
ture, rather than a series of disconnected 
parts. 


It was decided to use an under-sea gar- 
den as a background. In order to get the 
best results from a minimum of money, 
the art club was approached with the 
scheme. An outline was given them of 
the scene and the general plan. They saw 
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an opportunity to :pratice stage craft, and 
the result was most gratifying. It was a 
beautiful sea garden scene, with a large 
shell as the center background, with two 
sea chests, one for gold and one for silver, 
appearing on either side of the stage. 
Floating overhead were star fish, sea 
horses, and jelly fish, all trailing long ten- 
drils or fins which made them. waver about 
as the air was put in motion by the danc- 
ers. Across the front of the stage was a 
blue gauze curtain anchored on either side 
with a large clump of cardboard coral. 
Sea-green flood lights, blue foot lights and 
yellow spot lights illuminated the scene 
in which sea-weed girls, coral girls, and 


Student Council Sponsors 


activities of the Hamtramck High 
School’s Student Council was the At- 
titude Campaign. Organized by a School 
Activity Committee of the governing 
school body, it was carried on during the 
third week of February. | 

The Campaign opened with a special is- 
sue of the school paper, the Cosmos. The 
writing, editing, and planning of this in- 
volved the work of some ninety students. 
The topics were selected by the council, 
after recommendations from the commit- 
tee; the articles were written by the staff 
of the school paper; the actual printing 
was done by the print boys; while the dis- 
tribution was carried on by the repre- 
sentatives of the various homerooms. Stu- 
dents of the school posed for the pictures 
which illustrated correct and incorrect 
dress. 

Tuesday’s program was an especially 
appealing one, for on that day boys’ and 
girls’ homerooms were combined for dis- 
cussions on the following questions per- 
taining to social relationships: 

1. When is “Dutch Treat” permissible? 

2. Should a boy rise when introduced 
to a girl younger than himself? Older? To 
another fellow? To an adult? 

3. How should a boy go about asking 
a girl for a date? 

4. Why should a boy walk on the street 
side when walking with a girl? 

5. Is it proper for a boy to go stag to 
a dance, then take a girl home if she came 
alone? 
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O« of the most successful of all the 





the spirits of gold and of silver and the 
beautiful pearl presented their dances. 
The school was enthusiastic over the per- 
formance and voted this assembly the 
best of the year. Each succeeding year 
saw a Dance Club presentation in which 
the dancers and the Stagecraft Club strove 
to outdo their former performances. 

Every school does not have the time or 
the facilities for such elaborate perform- 
ances. While some culminating activity 
is desirable, it need not be pretentious. 
The presentation of simple unrelated 
dance numbers will give satisfaction to 
the participants and audience as well, if 
these are kept lively and varied. 
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6. How late should a high school student 
stay out on weekdays? Weekends? 


7. When the girl knows the boy very 
well, is it permissible for her to open the 
car door herself? 

8. Should girls apply make-up in public 
places? 

9. Is it right for boys and girls of high 
school age to go steady? 

10. Why is the girl given the right to 
speak first? 

11. When should a boy take 
arm? 

12. Is it correct for a boy to lead the 
way down the aisle of a theatre? 

13. Should a boy ask the girl’s parents 
about the time they expect her home from 
a date? 

14. Should a boy ask a girl where to 
go on a date, or should he take her where 
he wants to go?’ 

Here are some items taken 
special issue of The Cosmos. 

‘2B OR NOT 2B’ May Be a Question 
for Hamlet, but it’s also a question for you. Be- 
ing a slick dresser or a sloppy one in school will 
depend solely on you and you alone. Remember, 
your character is judged by the school apparel 
you wear, 

On the left is shown the improper method of 
dressing. It’s all right for hayrides, work, or 
such, but for school it’s definitely out. 


a girl's 


from the 


(Continued on page 319) 
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An Assembly Program 


“Character for a Free World” 


PURPOSE 

One of Wilbur Wright’s most stirring 
assemblies, “Character for a Free World”, 
came into being as an outgrowth of a 9B 
Social Studies class project. The class, 
forty-one in number, is largely an X group. 
P. L. R.’s range from 91 to 127. The me- 
dian P. L. R. is 113. 

Following the prescribed course of 
study, the first units of five weeks de- 
velop the topic, “The Citizen You Build.” 
The first subtopic develops the concept of 
character and personality. After several 
lessons on the traits necessary to develop 
a good character, the general question of 
“why” came up. The rapid succession of 
events in the past summer, and the just 
recent tenseness of'MacArthur’s carefully 
worded surrender speech sounded the 
depths necessary to challenge our class to 
inspire the entire school with the mes- 
sage,—“‘Character for a Free World,”’— 
the answer to the “why”’. 

MEANS 

Sample scripts as written by the stu- 
dents over the first weekend of school this 
semester were carefully brought into cen- 
tral motives. These were considered by a 
class committee, and a further unifying of 
ideas took place. 

THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

DRAMA PERCEPTION. The _ program 
divided itself into two parts. Five boys 
and five girls were in a typical lunch- 
reom scene, talking and eating at two 
tables, boys at one table, and girls at the 
other. This scene presented the problem, 
character development must be fitted to 
everyday living in an atomic age world. 

AUDIO-VISUAL PERCEPTION The second 
part, as one boy said, “the most in- 
teresting part was when we saw the 
slides.” Thirty-two lantern slides were 
shown. Nineteen portraits were selected 
as suggestive of the truth that good char- 
acter is a real thing, and that anyone can 
develop into a good American if one real- 
ly tries. Several slides were of well known 
historical characters, and others were of 
men and women who came up by the hard 
way in various fields of endeavor: such 
as, football, baseball, medicine, business, 
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political service, military service, social 
service, science, and invention, journalism, 
humorous and serious. The rest of the 
slides were selected to portray character 
traits as industry, resolution, thankful- 
ness, perseverance, justice, inspiration, 
wisdom, and beauty. 

A descriptive script was written for 
each slide, and presented in turn by var- 
ious girls in the class. The portrait slides 
were prepared by the Visual Aids Depart- 
ment, Cleveland Board of Education. 
Cleveland newspaper files released good 
photographs to be copied. The Cleveland 
Art Museum was a welcome source for 
character trait portrayal in descriptive 
photographs or great paintings. For ex- 
ample, we used three. slides on the Char- 
tres Cathedral, France—exterior, interior, 
and stained glass window details. These 
were effectively used for the finer inspira- 
tional touch of the program. When the 
stained glass window of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, in color, was shown, one of the girls 
of the class sang the musical arrangement 
to Howard Arnold Walter’s poem “My 
Creed”’. This girl’s voice had already been 
trained. She had been used effectively in 
solo work already before, and the children 
enjoyed her immensely. Along with this 
gift, she has a very sweet, and winsome 
personality. It was the high spot of the 
program to hear the words, “I would be 
true, for there are those who trust me”, 
coming from her, over the microphone, 
with all the beauty the artist gave in cre- 
ating a stained glass window. 

Two media were in active use here, 
sound and sight, in music and in color. 
These were associated with a known per- 
sonality. One of their own age was sing- 
ing, one who was well respected and 
thought of by the student body. This fur- 
nished the link to an inspiration of some 
thing just beyond personality. It was very 
touching and effective. 

In front of a closed curtain, the eleven 
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traits, or Character Code of a good Amer- 
ican, were given in unison by two of the 
five girls in the lunchroom scene. Their 
junchroom scene dialogue was fitted into 
this pattern so that the character code re- 
citation became a fitting conclusion for the 
assembly. After this character code 
recitation, the two girls stood attentively 
in front of the footlights, while aur student 
soloist backstage sang over the micro- 
phone “American the Beautiful”, by Ka- 
therine Lee Bates. 

ASSEMBLY SOUND EQUIPMENT AIDS 

A portable microphone and playback 

recording equipment was used as suggest- 
ed above. Four records were selected and 
cut from the records of WBOE, the Cleve- 
land Board of Education radio studio. 
They were organ and string arrange- 
ments: 

1. Intermezzo, was our organ prelude 
as the students entered the auditor- 
ium. 

2. Panis Angelicus, string ensemble, 
was used for background during 
showing of the character trait slide 
group. 

3. Largo, an organ arrangement, was 
used as background during showing 
of the character portrait slide group. 

4. Chopin Polonaise, an orchestra ar- 
rangement, was played during dis- 
missal. 

STAGING 

Twelve boys kept the action moving 
with split second precision in the hand- 
ling of stage lights, curtain, screen, prop- 
erties, sound equipment, and lantern pro- 
jector. As stated above, descriptive ma- 
terial was presented by various class girls, 
during the showing of the lantern slides. 
Five boys and five girls from the class 
were in the lunchroom scene. A total of 
thirty-one from the class took active part 
in the production, while the remainder be- 
came the critical audience. This gave a 
balanced responsibility to the class mem- 
bers. 

The entire program took 22.5 minutes, 

or one-half of a regular 45 minute period.’ 
HOMEROOM LESSON 


A homeroom lesson plan (teacher’s 
guide) was prepared, to complement the 
auditorium program. In conjunction with 
this lesson, pupil personal growth leaflet 
No. 62, ‘The Code of the Good American”, 
(National Education Association publica- 
tion) was purchased with school funds. 
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These booklets, as property of the home- 
room library have sufficient follow-up 
material throughout the semester. The 
school library has a shelf for additional 
material, mainly biographies. Character 
development comes from daily growth.’ 


STUDENT COMMENT 

The challenge, “Character for a Free 
World”, inspired one boy to write, “Char- 
acter development is a major factor in 
developing a perfect America—I think 
Ernie Pyle is the best example of this— 
this has taught us a lesson of persever- 
ance, truthfulness, trustworthiness, and 
reliability.” 

Some of the aims of any assembly pro- 
gram are suggested in this boy’s terse re- 
sponse, ““What I learned. First, the names 
of famous men I did not know, second, the 
traits of character, third, a pleasant time. 
What I like in it, (1) singing, (2) music 
behind talking, (3) slides, (4) quietness, 
(5) good acting, (6) the food material 
wasn’t fake’. 

CLASS PREPARATION TIME 

The class prepared and gave this as- 
sembly program in three weeks time. It 
entailed one additional class period daily 
during these three weeks. Yes, there was 
expended a great amount of effort in get- 
ting the ideas of the class unified and fit- 
ted into a flowing smoothness. 

Each pupil also prepared a notebook on 
the biographies of the men and women 
given in the program, and an outline of 
the material under the topics, “The Citi- 
zen You Build’. There was a maximum 
and minimum assignment, according to 
the additional work involved because of 
assembly preparation. The challenge was 
met. 


Since our student body of 1200 pupils must needs 
be divided into two groups to accommodate them to 
auditorium seating capacity, we have found it ex- 
pedient to have the homeroom period lengthened to 
a full 45 minutes, and then have one group alter- 
nate with the other, a half period in the auditor- 
ium and half period in the homeroom. Each group 
has assigned seats for the semester, in the auditor- 
ium by homerooms. This arrangement allows a 
2242 minute homeroom session, useful for the many 
increasing activities as carried on in a modern 
school through the homeroom organization. 


2The homeroom lesson plan considered: 
1. Definition of terms 
2. Objectives 
3. Approach 
(a) Use of NEA Personal Growth leaflet No.62. 
(b) Listing of each person whose portrait ap- 
peared. 
(c) Consideration of some of the new scientif- 
ic developments and their effect upon 
“free world’’, 
4. Summary 


(Continued on page 309) 
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An Assembly “Sing 


Assembly singing is recognized by edu- 
cators everywhere as one of the most vital 
aspects of the school assembly. As E. K. 
Fretwell has said, “The assembly music, 
expecially the singing, is the most impor- 
tant single assembly activity-....... It is the 
singing school that makes for the happy 
school........ Singing should be the one event 
that is a part of every assembly.” Like- 
wise, it is a generally accepted fact that 
boys and girls enjoy singing. Yet many 
schools fail to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for building unity and morale 
and for providing pleasure and enjoyment 
which the “sing” offers. Furthermore, too 
often the assembly singing that is done 
seems to be a disappointment. 


What are the reasons for the lack of 
success in assembly singing? No definite 
answer can be made to that question, for 
there are too many contributing factors 
and too much variance in the types of 
student groups. Perhaps the singing is 
too formalized; or the “sing’’ too closely 
resembles a music class; or perhaps the 
element of fun has been overlooked. But 
let’s not stop there. Are the songs too ser- 
ious, difficult, and unfamiliar? Are no 
words provided for unfamiliar songs? Is 
the leader enjoying himself or is he un- 
sure of both himself and the students? Is 
a competent accompanist used, one who 
can invigorate the singing through the 
accompaniment? Dose the faculty enter 
in? Do the students feel it is their assem- 
bly? All these and many other elements 
have a bearing upon the success of the 
singing assembly. 

It was with these considerations in 
mind that this assembly program was pre- 
pared and presented. In an effort to break 
down the formality that so often accom- 
panies the assembly “sing’’, the mixed 
chorus was arranged upon the stage and 
a student “master of ceremonies” placed 
in charge. To build the feeling among all 
students that it was their assembly, par- 
ticipation by the music director was kept 
to a minimum. However, the music direc- 
tor must always be alert to either a lack 
of enthusiasm or over-enthusiasm on the 
part of the audience and must be ready to 
step in to bring the group up or hold it 
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down as the case may need. 

Hoping to appeal to all students, our 
group singing was interspersed through 
a diversified program of entertainment. 
The numbers and songs on the program 
were chosen as to popular appeal and 
therefore were in a lighter vein than the 
usual selection might be. Since no direc- 
tor was used for the group singing, strong 
leadership at the piano was vital. Hence, 
two pianos were used, a student accom- 
panist at one, and the music director at 
the other. If two pianos are not available, 
two accompanists doubling bass and treble 
at one piano, would serve the purpose. 

It is the belief of the writer that if this 
type of an assembly “sing” can be effec- 
tively introduced to a student body in a 
school where assembly singing has played 
a minor part, and meets with an enthu- 
siastic response, success with the true as- 
sembly “sing” will follow. Part singing, 
the use of songs of the finest and most 
lasting quality, and the learning of new 
songs can then hope gradually to take their 
place. 

In actual presentation this assembly 
met with unusual success, and it is hoped 
that subsequent assemblies of this sort 
will bear out the writer’s assumptions. 

THE ASSEMBLY “SING” 
Stage Setting 

Bleachers across the rear of the stage. 

Two pianos, one right front, the other 
left front. 

If adequate space, a davenport left cen- 
ter, and hassocks or stools (5 or 6) placed 
irregularly around the stage. 
Arrangement of the Mixed Chorus 

The majority of the members of the 
mixed chorus seated by parts on the 
bleachers. A few boys and girls including 
the master of ceremonies grouped infor- 
mally on and around the davenport and 
hassocks with a few boys sitting on the 

1Wretwell, E. K., Extracurricular Activities in 


Secondary Schools, p. 250. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1931. 
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floor. These students should be near 
enough to the bleachers to be able to take 
part in the choral numbers. An accom- 
panist seated at each piano, with a few 
students grouped around. The music direc- 
tor is not on the stage unless at one of the 
pianos or leading the glee club numbers. 


Costumes 

Sport clothes. 
Lighting 

Footlights and overhead 
houselights off. 

Curtain opens slowly with the chorus 
singing the school “Alma Mater’. At its 
conclusion the master of ceremonies steps 
forward. 

M. of C.—We members of the high 
school chorus are very happy to present 
for you and with you a program which we 
hope you all will enjoy. To start things 
off, we’d like you all to join us in singing 
“God Bless America’”’.... If you’re not sure 
of the words, don’t let that bother you. 
Just make up some or sing “la de al” or 
anything to keep the tune going. Let’s have 
an introduction, , and go right into 
it. 

(M. of C. or student director may step 
to the front and lead just long enough to 
get the group started. If the singing is 
weak, whistling the song once might en- 
courage the audience.) 


M. of C.—Our first number will be one 
by the A Cappella Choir. They will sing 
a well-known patriotic song, “Your Land 
and My Land”, by Romberg. 

(The music director takes her place; 
choir stands and sings.) 

M. of C.—Now, you’ve heard the choir 
sing the chorus twice—and I think many 
of you know it already. We’d like you to 
join us in the chorus once more. If you’re 
not sure of it, just follow along with the 
choir. All right, , the introduction. 

(Music director leads.) 

M. of C.—Now, it’s your turn to be en- 
tertained. The A Cappella Choir will again 
sing, this time a negro spiritual, “‘Climbin’ 
up the Mountain”’. 

(Music director or student director 
leads the choir. Choir stands). 

M. of C.—Now, we would like to pre- 
sent a member -of chorus, , Who 
will sing “Indian Love Call’. She will be 
accompanied by " 

(Soloist stands by piano on the right.) 

M. of C.—Thank you, . The girls’ 
glee club will now sing a number by a mod- 
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ern composer, Joseph Clokey—“‘The Snow 
Legend”’. 

(Music director or 
leads. Girls stand.) 

M. of C.—A boys’ quartette, ; 
. , and , will sing a 
favorite fraternity song, “Tell Me Why”. 
All right, fellows, come on out in front. 

Boys take places near piano.) 

M. of C.—Male quartettes always re- 
mind us of old “barbershop” songs. We’d 
like you to join us in singing one of these 
—“There is a Tavern in the Town”. Let’s 
see if we can get in some of that barber- 
shop harmony! If you’re not sure of the 
words, just whistle or hum along. Let’s 
have the introduction. 

(M. of C. leads just long enough to get 
the song started.) 

M. of C.—Since there is not enough 
room on the stage for all the members of 
the high school chorus, the ninth grade 
girls are not up here with us. They will 
now come on the stage to sing for you 
“One Alone” from the “Desert Song” by 
Romberg. They will be directed by 

(Ninth graders stand front stage; are 
led by student director). 

M. of C.—We have a girls’ trio from our 
chorus who have been singing together 
quite a bit this year. We’d like to present 
them, . , and with 
at the piano, singing “Ma, He’s 
Makin’ Eyes at Me’. All right, trio. 

(Trio stands near piano on right.) 

M. of C.—After hearing an old-time 
popular song, we’d like you to join us in 
singing an all-time favorite, “Darktown 
Strutters’ Ball”. Again, don’t worry about 
the words—just keep the tune going. 
, will you give us an introduction? 
Really “swing” it. Here we go, everyone. 

(M. of C. or student director beats time 
informally to get started. If the music 
“drags”, clapping on off-beats, minstrel 
style, started by the M. of C. or student 
director, should enliven it.) 

M. of C.—Now it’s our turn again, the 
boys’ glee club this time. The boys will 
sing a novelty number, “When Big Pro- 
fundo Sang Low C”. You'll be surprised 
at the basso profundos our boys glee club 
can turn out. All right, fellows. 

(Music director takes her place. 
stand). 

M. of C.—Now, while the fellows are 
up, we’d like to try that old locker room 
favorite, “The Deacon Went Down to the 
Cellar to Pray”. We’ll let them sing it 
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through once and then see what results 
we can get with everyone singing. All 
right, boys, the first verse. 

(Boys sing, no leader). 

M. of C.—Now, let’s try it altogether. 
The boys will sing the first phrase, then 
everyone including the girls on the stage 
will sing the response. When we get to the 
chorus, we'll all join in together. Let’s 
have lots of bass. 

(Boys’ glee club leads; no director). 

M. of C.—Thanks, fellows. Now, for 
a contrast. The girls’ glee club has in its 
repertoire the well-known semi-classical 
song, “Tea for Two” by Youmans. Just 
sit back and relax while the girls sing it 
for you. 

(Music director or student director 
leads; girls stand). 

M. of C.—We have a member on our 
faculty whom we here in the high school 
do not have much of an opportunity to 
know since she teaches music in the pri- 
mary grades. She’s a “whiz” at the piano, 
with anything from Bach to Gershwin. 


But not only that! She plays “boogie” like 
most of us would like to play it. She has 
consented to play “The Ritual Fire Dance” 
for us this morning. And, if we let her 
know that we like her playing, she might 
give us a little “boogie” as a second num- 
ber. May I present playing “The 
titual Fire Dance’. 

(Piano moved center stage.) 

M. of C.—Thank you, . It’s too 
bad, but it’s time for us to be finishing 
up. So, to end our program, we'd like 
everyone to join us in singing two songs, 
first, “I’ve Been Workin’ on the Railroad” 
and last, the “Alma Mater’. Don’t forget 
those barbershop holds in “I’ve Been 
Workin’ on the Railroad’’. All right, . 
an introduction. 

(M. of C. leads just enough to get it 
started). - 

M. of C.—And now, the “Alma Mater”, 

(Everyone stands and sings. Curtain 
closes on the last phrase. M. of C. steps 
in front of the curtain and turns the as- 
sembly back to the chairman of the day.) 











Clinton County High School Conference 


feeling of spring is in the air, some 
400 alert, teen-aged boys and girls, 
more formally dressed than usual, will be 
excused from classroom routine and trans- 
ported by bus and by cars to DeWitt, Iowa, 
for “inspiration, guidance and fellowship.” 


As this annual event approaches, the 
juniors and seniors and a few underclass- 
men who will represent all the public high 
schools of Clinton County, located in the 
tall-corn belt, are confident the keywords, 
“inspiration, guidance and fellowship,” ap- 
pearing each year on conference pro- 
grams, again will adequately describe the 
eventual outcomes of the current, ninth 
edition of these unique youth parleys. 

On the programs of other conferences 
of this series, headline-making speakers 
have appeared: George A. Wilson, then 
governor of the State of Iowa, now United 
States senator; Dr. Harry C. McKown, 
editor of School Activities magazine; 
Masako Amemiya and Barbara Takahaski, 
Japanese college students; Dr. Russell 
Cole, president of Cornell College; Mila 
Huba of Czechoslovakian birth, then at- 
tending an American college; Russell W. 
Smith, principal of Campbell School for 
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Negroes. 

Timeliness of topics presented at gen- 
eral assemblies and in discussion groups 
is illustrated by this sampling: How will 
You Choose a Vocation? How Are You Go- 
ing to Get That Job? Are You Emotionally 
and Physically Prepared? All Japanese 
Are Not Alike. Problems and Contribu- 
tions of the Negro. World Outlook in Liv- 
ing Effectively. Personal Grooming for 
Girls. Modern Demands on.a Young Man. 

Of course, “Career Days,” “Guidance 
Conferences” and similar plans to permit 
high school youths to seek the council of 
experts and to encourage the exchange of 
ideas with others of their own age, dealing 
with problems not traditionally included 
in school curriculums, are not innovations 
in American education, at least not in re- 
cent years. However, there are several dis- 
tinguishing features incorporated into the 
plans of the Clinton County High School 
Conference that may merit the attention 
of school people in other areas. 

In the first place, these conferences are 
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not promoted by a college nor by a single 
secondary school] having self-centered mo- 
tives, as is true too often; but, rather, they 
are the product of all thirteen public 
schools of the county, under the direct 
sponsorship of the Administrator’s Club. 
Each year, three members of the club, each 
representing a different school, together 
with the county superintendent, Fred C. 
Bowersox, assume the responsibility of 
formulating and executing conference pol- 
icies. 

Two factors have helped to give stability 
to the successful continuation of the par- 
leys. First, Superintendent Bowersox, one 
of the original promoters, has always tak- 
en an active leadership in developing sus- 
tained committee action, starting months 
in advance of spring, at the same time 
keeping the group constantly aware of 
student interests and needs. Second, each 
member of the club’s committee serves for 
three consecutive years, with just one re- 
placement annually. The person who has 
been a member for the third year is auto- 
matically the chairman. 

Conference themes alternately have 
given emphasis to vocational guidance and 


personality development, although, — nec- 
essarily, there always has been some 


fusion of the two objectives. 

Student participation characterizes the 
day’s activities. By custom the chairman 
of general assemblies is a boy or girl from 
the school of the head of the adult com- 
mittee. Then, too, students introduce guest 
speakers and direct discussions at all sec- 
tion meetings. Each student leader is ad- 
vised by an understanding member of the 
faculty of his own school and, significant- 
ly, this person is the only teacher admitted 
to these meetings of special interest. Ob- 
viously, this arrangement is conducive to 
an unburdening of normally suppressed 
problems and convictions. Student-teacher 
combinations are not intended to stifle 
freedom of action on the part of young 
leaders but, instead, to insure careful plan- 
ning and attention to details likely to be 
overlooked by a chairmar of limited ex- 
perience. 

To give coordination to all discussion 
groups, adult speakers, student chairmen, 
and room monitors are supplied in ad- 
vance with outlines explaining duties, 
order of procedure, time schedule, major 
questions to be answered in vocational 
talks. To encourage audience participa- 
tion, certain students have been assigned 
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the responsibility of keeping discussions 


moving without dominating the period. 

When numerous section meetings have 
been held simultaneously, they have been 
repeated during the day so that each per- 
son may attend two. While students are 
thus profitably busy, faculty members 
not assigned to assist them have their own 
program, guest educators presenting tech- 
niques pertinent to guidance. 

Two plans have been used to provide 
entertainment. One, on some occasions es- 
pecially talented individuals or groups 
from the schools in the county have added 
enjoyment to the programs. Two, before 
the war strained their civilian enrollment, 
a number of colleges in southeast lowa 
furnished all the entertainment. Another 
evidence of uniqueness was the profes- 
sional quality, half-hour broadcasts over 
WOC, by a Davenport college, direct from 
De Witt’s school auditorium stage. 

To assist the student’s planning an ed- 
ucation beyond high school, eleven college 
and university representatives set up 
headquarters in various rooms through- 
out the building, where personal inter- 
views could be held and catalogs and illus- 
trative material examined, a plan that 
appealed to the smaller schools not large 
enough to sponsor their own “College 
Day.” 

At first, noon lunches were served out- 
side the school building by religious or 
fraternal organizations, but mounting 
prices and the “loosing” of a few students 
between sessions resulted in a highly suc- 
cessful sack-lunch plan. Now, each youth 
brings his own food and does not leave 
the premises. 

The conference of 1944 is considered by 
some as the highlight in the series, the 
theme: “Living Effectively.” That year, 
when racial tolerance was decidedly un- 
popular, the planners dared to invite two 
college girls of Japanese ancestry to dis- 
cuss: “Problems of Japanese-American 
Students” and “All Japanese Are Not 
Alike.” Also sharing in teaching racial 
and international cooperation were a ver- 
satile, colored educator of East Moline, 
Illinois, and a personable young woman 
who had lived in Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
France, and England prior to or during 
the war. Dr. Harry C. McKown, national- 
ly known dynamic speaker and prolific 
writer, supplied the wit and philosophy 
needed to climax the conference. 

(Continued on page 309) 
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The Seventh Pillar of High School Journalism 


“What’s the matter with this article?” 
A student reporter of our school paper 
asked me this question concerning a news 
story which had been rejected. 

As faculty advisor of the editorial staff, 
I answered, “It needs to be rewritten.” 

“But why ?” persisted the student, earn- 
estly. “I see nothing wrong with it. I 
wrote it according to the six principles 
outlined in the journalism book.” 

He was right! He had followed the six 
principles of journalistic writing: 

(1) Who, the person 

(2) What, the event 

(3) Where, the place 

(4) When, the time 

(5) Why, the reason 

(6) How, the manner. 
But he had neglected creativeness, the 
seventh pillar of high school journalism! 

The primary function of the daily news- 
paper is to publish the events of the world 
as they happen. The high school news- 
paper has no such purpose. Spot news in 
a school is rare, and all events of interest 
are witnessed or are heard of by most of 
the students before the paper is issued. 
Yet the school paper must cover these 
events. However, even after applying the 
six journalistic principles, such news often 
portrays people as if they were automa- 
tons with names attached; the news there- 
fore is cold, impersonal, statistical. But 
creative writing changes these automatons 
into familiar human beings, and thereby 
holds the reader’s interest. 

To substantiate the need for creative- 
ness in the high school newspaper, let us 
examine and compare the contents of the 
average daily newspaper with that of the 
average high school paper :’ 


DAILY HIGH 

SCHOOL 

News (other than sports) 25% 32 % 
Advertisements 50% 25 % 
Sports 10% 12% 
Editorials 5% 6% 
Special columns & features 10% 25% 


According to this chart, it is evident 
that news is not the backbone of the daily 
newspaper. In order that the daily paper 
may finance itself, newspaper publishers 
assign more space for advertisements than 
for anything else. News, sports (which is 


32 ¢ 


Lr. ARTHUR DE PONCEAU 


Hargrave Military Academy 
Chatham, Virginia 


news in a sense), and advertisements com- 
prise 85 percent of the contents of the 
average daily paper. The remaining 15 
percent contains special columns, features, 
and editorials. In contrast, the high school 
paper varies in its division of contents. 
The proportion of so-called news is great- 
er, while the proportion of space assigned 
to advertisements is considerably smaller. 

Unlike the daily newspaper, the high 
school paper should not rely on news alone 
for reading appeal, because most of its 
news is stale. Therefore, journalistic crea- 
tiveness must be applied. The front page 
should contain more interesting variety, 
and the news material should be written 
in a lively and stimulating style. This 
style requires a creative technique simi- 
lar to that which a cook employs in fresh- 
ening a left-over dish into a palatable and 
enjoyable work of art. 

A further examination of the above 
chart reveals that approximately a third 
of the entire contents of the average high 
school paper is composed of special col- 
umns, features, and editorials. Here then 
is the full, free channel to creative writ- 
ing—human interest stories, poetry, short- 
short stories, and editorials beyond the 
stereotyped and conventional model of 
praise and idealism. These are the as- 
signments for stimulating and developing 
creativeness! 

(1) The special columns in the high 
school newspaper are actually related news 
items written and printed under a stand- 
ing head. Among the most common are: 
Humor, Clubs, Exchanges, Sports, Gossip, 
Who‘s Who, Student Opinion, Alumni, 
Personals, Book Reviews, and Fashions. 
Writing these columns also requires crea- 
tive technique to give them that zestful 
style of “personality plus” and high read- 
ing interest. 

(2) The feature story is the most ap- 
propriate vehicle for creative writing, Be- 
yond the rules of composition, it has few 
limitations, and its scope is almost as 
broad as life itself. Any material which 

‘Reddick, DeWitt C., Journalism and the School 


Paper, (1941). D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 
pp. 4-5. 
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appeals to the emotions is suitable. The 
subject matter may include anything from 
the obvious to the unusual; it may be hum- 
orous, realistic, miraculous, pathetic, or 
imaginative. Such writing offers a splen- 
did field for the display of a student’s 
originality, cleverness, and personality. 
He is free to develop his inspired thought 
into any channel he chooses; he may write 
poetry, description, exposition, phantasy, 
narration, or a combination of any of 
these. 

(3) The editorial columns may be mod- 
ified and expanded to include creative 
writing in the form of poetry, short- 
short stories, and illustrative essays. In- 
stead of the usual editorials which preach 
and often fail to arouse favorable re- 
sponse, the editorial page might well con- 
tain more informative and entertaining 
essays. 

Acknowledging the fact that creative- 
ness is the seventh essential of journalis- 
tic writing, faculty advisors of school 
papers ask: 

“How can creative writing be stimulat- 
ed and developed?” 

My answer is simple and definite: 

First, the teacher himself must possess 
creative ability. He must know and under- 
stand what he is doing, and he must have 
the necessary personality and intelligence 
for successful teaching. He must be keen- 
ly aware and observant of the people and 
activity about him; he must be able to in- 
terpret the meaning of life; he must be 
energetic and enthusiastic in his work. 

Second, only those students must be 
selected who are above average in intelli- 
gence, understanding, and ability, and 
who have the stamina and the willingness 
to write, rewrite, and write again. 

Finally, creative writing can not be 
taught like other courses. Creative writ- 
ing is a process that demands practice and 
more practice. One must learn repeatedly 
to (1) observe, (2) feel, (3) interpret, 
(4) describe, and to (5) express himself 
in written words again and again. 

Thus, write! write! write! is the for- 
mula for attaining this seventh pillar of 
high schoo] journalism. 





Can Youth Learn Responsibility? 
(Continued from page 284) 


school, they make the school the student’s 
own. When a student has significant tasks 
to perform for his school, he feels that the 
school runs better when he attends than 
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it does when he stays away. Every student 
who attends school should feel that the 
school ran better that day because he came. 


Third, the adults in the school must have 
faith in the general rightness of the 
young people who are going to assume re- 
sponsibility. They must dispel their fears 
that the students will do something wrong 
if they are given an opportunity. We can 
never throw responsibility to anyone else 
unless we also have confidence in him. We 
must welcome, not fear, the idea that 
young people will make mistakes. We all 
got where we are by a process of trial and 
error, and we all know that we made many 
errors. The opportunity to make these 
errors was what enabled us to revise our 
notions and proceed differently. We cannot 
have student participation in government 
unless we are willing to take some chances 
and to permit some mistakes. 

To be sure, student participation in gov- 
ernment is not the only answer to a well 
organized and socially efficient school. It 
does provide the machinery, however, by 
which obscure people in the school can 
be brought into its operation. Many of 
our schools are so large that, unless we 
have some planned machinery for secur- 
ing the participation and cooperation of 
everyone in the school, many people will 
never have an opportunity to partici- 
pate. A good system of student participa- 
tion based on mutual faith and under- 
standing is the best way to start to build 
for cooperative living. 

Maybe our young people are not learn- 
ing to assume responsibility, altho what 
they did to Hitler and Hirohito hardly 
bears this out. Maybe we adults are fail- 
ing to give them an opportunity to learn 
it in the only way they can learn it. And 
it may be that the opportunities lie 
all about us, if only we can see them and 
have sense, faith, and courage enough 
to use them. 





The school’s major function is to help youth 
to become more effective citizens. That purpose 
should permeate every classroom and every 
school activity. It should influence the school 
clubs, and other extracurricular functions (which 
are merely means of implementing the council’s 
work). It should influence administrative de- 
cisions, parent relations, guidance, and discipline. 
Above all, this business of building better citi- 
zens should affect instructional purposes, activi- 
ties, and evaluative methods.—Your School and 
Its Government 
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A very important function of the assembly 
committee is to evaluate the results of its ef- 
forts. The appraisal of programs should be a 
continuing process throughout the school year 
and, during the last month, an evaluation of 
what has been accomplished during the term 
should be made. Results of the evaluation can 
be used as a basis for planning and improving 
assemblies for the ensuing year. 

The committee may find evaluative criteria 
published in books on assemblies suggestive and 
useful, but any fair appraisal must take into con- 
sideration local problems and resources. As pre- 
liminary steps in evaluating the assemblies pre- 
sented during the year, two projects are pro- 
posed: 

First, make a survey of student opinion on the 
assemblies which have been held during the 
term. This should get the reactions of students 
to programs and their ideas for improvements. 
Has your committee ever attempted to secure 
student reactions to programs? Has it secured 
and made use of the suggestions which members 
of the student body have to offer? Is it not of 
educational value to individual students as well 
as of service to the school at large to encourage 
students to think about their activities and to 
originate ideas? Does not this kind of procedure 
help to develop student resourcefulness, co- 
operation, and responsibility which are essential 
to a democratic school? 


Second, list the most outstanding problems 
which have confronted the assembly committee 
during the year. Then write down the methods 
or procedures used in attempting to solve each 
problem. Discuss the specific methods followed 
and then determine whether they were success- 
ful in accomplishing the desired results. If a 
similar obstacle presents itself in the future, 
should it be dealt with in the same way, or is 
it apparent that some other method of solution 
would likely be more successful? This should be 
beneficial to the committee in avoiding mis- 
takes in the future, in solving problems as they 
arise, and in planning the schedule of programs 
for the school year of 1946 - ’ 47. 


Week of April 29 - May 3—Music and Poetry 
Assembly—Sponsored by the Music and English 
Departments. 

There are two significant events which always 
occur during the week of May list. These are 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Week and May Day 
or Child Health Day. If the school should desire 
to have a program devoted entirely to the ob- 
servance of the first named of these events, write 
to the Boys’ and Girls’ Week Committee, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois, for suggestions 
and program materials. There is an abundance 
of material available for May Day assemblies, 
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Assembly Programs for May 


C. C. Harvey 
Nyssa Public Schools 
Nyssa, Oregon 


Timely suggestions for assemblies and other pro- 
grams may be secured by writing to the Chil- 
drens’ Bureau, Department of Labor, Washington, 
D.C. 

This year the week of April 29 - May 3 seems 
2 particularly fitting time for a ‘“Music-Poetry” 
assembly such as was presented at the Bay Ridge 
High School, New York City, the first week in 
May of last year. An account of this program, 
contributed by Theresa L. Held of the Bay Ridge 
High School faculty, follows: 

America in poetry and music was the theme of 
the assembly presented jointly by the Music and 
English Departments of the Bay Ridge High 
School, May 5. The Choral Club and Orchestra 
participated in the musical interpretation of well- 
known poems and songs. 

One of the poems read was “High Flight”, 
written by John Gillespie Magee, a young Amer- 
ican flier who was recently killed in action with 
the Royal Canadian Air Force. This work is 
considered by experts to be one of the finest 
examples of war poetry to come from World 
War II. 

The Musical Workshop, a novel part of the 
presentation, depicted a group of girls who dis- 
cussed poems and songs and then sang their 
own compositions, accompanied by the Choral 
Club. The girls who had written the melodies to 
some favorite lyrics had had no previous com- 
posing experience and therefore were quite 
pleased by the success of their efforts. An en- 
terprise of this sort was a new one to Bay Ridge, 
and proved most enjoyable. In fact, the pleasure 
which the girls derived from composing their 
tunes was hardly greater than the delight of the 
audience, 

An interlude during which the Orchestra played 
the “Red Cavalry March,” by Morton Gould, 
preceded the finale, Bloch’s “America,” sung by 
the Choral Club and accompanied by the Or- 
chestra. This selection ended an hour of unique 
entertainment. Text of the program is given 
below: 


MUSIC AND POETRY ASSEMBLY 


1. It Cannot Be a Strange Country ... . by 
Repper 
Sung by the Choral Club 
2. A War Poem....“High Flight”...... John 


Gillespie Magee, Jr. 
Recited by Dorothy Turner 
3. Songs from the Old Country 
A. England—Gossip Joan 
B. Spanish Creole Country 
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Cc. A Native Melody—To A Wild Rose— 
Edward MacDowell. 
Sung by the Choral Club 


4. Minuet—from Hayden’s Military Symphony 
Played by the Orchestra. 


5. Musical Compositions: Melodies composed 
by students in major music class to inter- 
pret poems read in English Classes. 

A. When I Was One-and Twenty—A. E. 
Housman 
Read by Genevieve Carroll 
Music composed by Solveig Steendal 
B. I’m in Love with the Janitor’s Boy— 
Mathalia Crane 
Read by Doris Mills 
Music composed by Rita Biamonte 
C. Night Song at Amalfi—Sara Teasdale 
Read by Louise Noviello 
Music composed by Antoninette An- 
drella 
Sung by Irene Chagaris 
D. Hymn During Battle—Herman Hage- 
dorn 
Read by Marien Hartmann 
Music composed by Solveig Steendal 


6. “America”—Sung by the Choral Club and 

the School 

May 6 - 10 — Demonstration on Parliamentary 
Law —Sponsored by the Speech Class or Some 
Club which has Specialized in Parliamentary 
Procedure, 

Thee purpose of this program should be to 
arouse interest of students in Parliamentary 
Law and to emphasize the importance of parlia- 
mentary procedure as a means of democratic 
group action. “Since a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure is important for all active 
citizens, and since our schools are now being 
called upon, more than ever before, to lay the 
basis of good citizenship, it follows that the citi- 
zens-in-the-making now in our schools should 
study and practice at least the principal forms 
and rules of parliamentary law.”' This textbook, 
which is suitable for use by high school groups, 
contains suggestions for exercises and activities 
on parliamentary law which could be made the 
basis of a very interesting and helpful assembly 
program. 

Following is an abstract of an article entitled 
“Assembly Drill on Parliamentary Law,” which 
might suggest a procedure or serve somewhat 
as a model for this program.’ 

Hamilton Union High School, Hamilton City, 
California——Here a senior class meeting is held 
as an assembly program for the entertainment 
of the entire school and to exemplify some of 
the details of correct parliamentary procedure. 


The chairman explains that the program has 
been prepared on parliamentary law by the sen- 
ior class and that only a few very important 
rules could be explained and illustrated that day. 
He emphasized the value of a knowledge of 
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parliamentary law to the average American in 
taking part in group affairs. Another student 
introduced by the chairman then defined the 
term “parliamentary”, explained its origin, and 
reiterated the need for a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary procedure in practising democracy. He 
then announced that the group would proceed 
with the business meeting. 


The meeting was then called to order, roll 
called, and minutes of the previous meeting read. 
A correction made in the minutes illustrated 
proper procedure in such a case, Official and 
special reports were made and passed upon; no 
old business prevailed, and so new business was 
taken up. In the course of discussion of a mo- 
tion, a rise to point of order as well as the cor- 
rect way of stating a motion were brought out. 
A question of privilege was raised. Counting 
votes, adding amendments, a necessity for re- 
reading a motion, proper recognition from the 
chair, election of a parliamentarian, the fact that 
one seconding a nomination need not address the 
chair, amending a motion, point of information, 
how to provide for an executive session, defini- 
tion of a quorum, explanation of when to say, 
“I appeal” and when is a motion pending, were 
covered in the course of the meeting, which 
centered around senior class business and drill 
on parliamentary details. When there was no 
further business, there was a motion for adjourn- 
ment, which was carried, and the chairman dis- 
missed the class. 

There are many programs which would be 
timely for the date which was suggested for this 
assembly. It is customary in some high schools 
to present a National Honor Society assembly 
during the month of May. Suggestions for such 
an assembly may be found in the latest Hand- 
book of the National Honor Society... Another 
type of assembly which is held about this time 
in a number of schools is for the purpose of 
awarding athletic and non-athletic letters, school 
prizes, certificates, etc., to students who have 
been outstanding in their activities. But as there 
is a movement under way at the present time 
to stress parliamenary law and procedure in 
school activities, it is believed that the type of 
program suggested above will be of greater 
value to the school than will any other program. 
The reason for suggesting it for the second week 
in May is that is about the time when most 
groups are electing new officers and making 
plans for the next school year. 

May 13-17—Fashion Show Assembly—Con- 
ducted as a Joint Project of Several Departments. 


An assembly which is traditional in many 


1Hall, Alta B., and Sturgis, Alice F., Textbook on 
Parliamentary Law. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1938. 

*Barkley, Ella M., ‘‘Assembly Drill on Parlia- 
mentary Law,” School Activities, XIII (January 
1942), pp. 186-189. 


8Elicker, Paul E., Editor Seventh Handbook of 


the National Honor Society of Secondary Schools« 
Washington, D. C.: The Nktional Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1945. 
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schools is a fashion show presented near the end 
of the school year. Descriptions of programs of 
this type have been published in these articles 
several times during the past three years. The 
following is an account of a fashion show as- 
sembly of the Takoma Park Junior High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, which was contributed 
by Miss Bessie L. Arnold: 

Stop! Look! Listen! Yes, every student at Ta- 
coma Park Junior High School stopped long 
enough to take a look at the fashion parade. 
Every spring our fashion show assembly is con- 
ducted as a joint project of several departments. 

We believe that no other activity could be 
more pertinent in meeting the actual needs of 
students. Many large department stores offer 
services for schools in helping students select 
proper clothing. While we were preparing this 
program, a local department store sent a repre- 
sentative who consulted with our home arts, art, 
music, physical education, and other teachers. 

At last spring’s program sixteen girls acted as 
models. Such characteristics were considered as 
posture, interest in clothing, co-operativeness, 
poise, general appearance, and need for par- 
ticipation in extracurricular activities. All types 
of clothing were displayed: play clothes, after- 
noon attire, school dresses, street dresses, and 
evening apparel. All items were moderately 
priced and chosen to meet the varying needs of 
girls of junior high school. 

If you had been a spectator seated in our 
school auditorium at our last fashion show as- 
sembly, you would have felt, as we who had a 
part in the program did, that it was truly a 
worth-while activity; for it was actually meeting 
the needs of students. That’s the purpose of edu- 
cation. 

May 20-24—“I Am An American Day” As- 
sembly—Sponsored by Social Studies Depart- 
ment. 

The third Sunday of May has been officially 
designated by Congress and proclaimed by the 
President as “I Am An American” or “Citizen- 
ship Recognition Day.” It is fitting that schools 
observe this important event with an appro- 
priate assembly program to be held sometime 
during the week following the Sunday which 
has been designated. 

A wealth of material is available to schools 
for use in planning programs for “I Am An 
American Day.” A leaflet giving suggestions for 
recognition ceremonies may be secured from the 
United States Department of Justice, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Citizenship Program Aids may be ordered 
(for 15c) from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
The National Education Association also prepares 
material for use by schools in the observance 
of this event. 

The following outline might be suggestive to 
schools which plan to build an assembly program 
around “I Am An American Day”:* 
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Presentation of Colors—by Scouts. 

Singing of “Star Spangled Banner” by as- 
sembly. 

Scripture Reading, Psalm 107—Student. 

Prayer of Stephen Vincent Benet—Student. 

Talk—tThe Significance of “I Am An American 
Day”—Student. 

Vocal Solo—“My Own America’’—Student. 

Talk—“What Are the Ideals of America?”— 
Student. 

Panel Discussion—‘What are the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizenship?”— 
Five Students. 

Salutation to the Flag—High School Glee Club, 

Singing of “God Bless America” by assembly, 


May 27-31—Senior and Parents’ Day Assem- 
bly—Senior Class. 

In schools which present the student participa- 
tion type of graduation program, it is a common 
practice for the program to be given first as an 
assembly.” The program suggested here is en- 
titled “Senior and Parents’ Day Assembly,” and 
obviously should not consist of something which 
will be presented to the public soon thereafter. 
Moreover, the type of assembly presented in 
many schools called “Senior Farewell Progams” 
is of little value from the point of view of either 
education or recreation. 

This program should grow out of the life of 
the school as reflected in the experience of the 
senior class. It should be one of the best pro- 
grams of the year. It is an excellent opportunity 
for the departing seniors to show their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness in planning and presenting 
an original program. 

Following are some ideas carried out at schools 
which presented an assembly of this type last 
year, At the Cheltenham High School, Elkins 
Park, Pa., a senior talent assembly was featured. 
At the Ephrata High School, Ephrata, Washing- 
ton, a student-written satirical comedy entitled 
“Now It Can Be Told” was given. The Ferndale, 
Washington, High School senior assembly con- 
sisted of a forum discussion on the San Fran- 
cisco World Security Conference. At the Flathead 
County High School, Kalespell, Montana, the 
seniors elected not to present the program them- 
selves but to invite the old graduates back 
to school,to put on the program. 

At Grand Coulee, Washington, High School 
the seniors chose the first objective, of educa- 
tion—health—as the theme of their last assembly. 
The Lander County High School, Battle Moun- 
tain, Nevada, senior class dedicated its last as- 
sembly to Franklin D. Roosevelt, and most of 
the program dealt with his life and work. The 
Kellogg, Idaho, High School seniors discussed 

(Continued on page 309) 

‘Adapted from a program presented at the Pierre 
S. DuPont High School, Wilmington, Delaware. 

‘See “The Commencement Manual,”’ published an- 


nually by the National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. id0c 
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News Notes and Comments 





A State Education Association 
Sponcors Contest 

Seniors in South Dakota have been invited by 
the SDEA to enter an essay contest—topic, “Why 
I Plan to Become a Teacher’. Cash prizes are 
being offered. 





The February 19th number of the Oak Leaf— 
newspaper of the Oak Ridge (Tennessee) High 
School—is in great part devoted to furthering 
the purpose of the Youth Council on the Atomic 
Crisis. 


Commencement Manual 


The Division of Publications of the National 
Education Association summarizes each year 
high school graduation programs of the preced- 
ing year. These are published, together with 
complete scripts of several programs, and other 
suggestions in a commencement manual. The 
1946 Manual contains summaries of more than 
forty 1945 programs, several complete texts, and 
other suggestions. It may be secured from The 
National Education Association. 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for 50 cents. 





If you are in need of back numbers of School 
Activities, be sure to place your order early. 





NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS WEEK will 
be observed in nearly every community in the 
United States from April 27 to May 4, 1946. The 
celebration will mark the 26th annual observ- 
ance of this important youth event. 

With the theme, “Building for Tomorow with 
the Youth of Today,” the program is designed 
to focus the attention of the public on the prob- 
lems, interests, and recreations of youth, and on 
the part played by the home, church, school, and 
youth-serving organizations in the developement 
of character and good citizenship in growing boys 
and girls. 

The activities planned for the observance em- 
phasize important factors in the growth of youth, 
including citizenship training, education, recrea- 
tion, occupational guidance, home life, religious 
education, health and safety, tolerance and un- 
derstanding among nations and peoples, and 
membership in boys’ and girls’ organizations. 

Daily programs suggested for the week in- 
clude: 

Parade Day—Saturday, April 27 

Day in Church—Sunday, April 28 

Day in Schools—Monday, April 29 

Occupations Day—Tuesday, April 30 

Child Health Day—Wednesday, May :1 

United Nations Day—Thursday, May 2 

Day at Home—Friday, May 3 

Day of Recreation—Saturday, May 4 
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Information about Boys and Girls Week, and 
helpful suggestions for carrying out the program 
of the week, including a poster and a Manual of 
Suggestions, may be obtained free of charge 
from the National Boys and Girls Week Com- 
mittee, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





Education the Cure-All? 


“. . . Your letters section is filled these days 
with the buzz of servicemen condemning the 
brutally wanton way in which many G. Ls are 
conducting themselves abroad. People write to 
you and seriously nominate fellows like Senator 
Bilbo and Colonel McCormick as Man of the 
Year. And so it goes . 

“Apparently it seldom occurs to anyone but 
the N.E.A. and a few others that the cure for 
all this ignorance is education; .. . that in order 
to have an educational program compatible with 
a high standard of living and a high standard 
of democracy, adequate facilities and cracker- 
jack personnel are needed; that the foundation 
and maintenance of top quality public educa- 
tion is essential to the survival of democracy; 
that the voice of the people is clear and temper- 
ate in proportion as the people are well in- 
formed and well educated. 

“The servicemen who are discrediting their 
country and that amazing guy who attributes 
the winning of the war to the activities of ego- 
maniac McCormick, are sad examples of stingily 
financed school systems .. . 

“Time fails in its duty as a dispassionate nar- 
rator of current affairs when it registers more 
preoccupation with tabloidish crime and divorce 
stories than with the efforts of a thinking min- 
ority to awaken the nation to the vital need for 
good schools and good teachers.” 

(Signed) Lawrence W. Strattner 
—Time Magazine 


The most vital postwar responsibility of or- 
ganized education is the job of erasing the preju- 
dices and hatreds that exist between class and 
class, race and race, creed and creed.—New York 
State Education 


Physical education results in more than per- 
formance. Skills, strength, endurance, and abil- 
ity do not complete the objective. The adequate 
program develops socializing opportunities, builds 
character, and provides challenges for leader- 
ship. It is a laboratory for the development of 
teamwork and for growth in democratic spirit 
and practice.—Health and Physical Fitness 


“T’ll stick to the homeroom. But I wonder if 


I couldn’t, somehow or other, work it in such a 
manner as to be relieved from making out those 
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attendance reports!!! !!” —Claude A. Wood in 
N. Y. State Education 





Proposed Calendar of Extracurricular 
Activities Iowa High School Activity 
Council 1946-47 


1946 


Sept. 21, 23, 24—Sectional Baseball Tournaments 

Sept. 28, 30, Oct. 1—District Baseball Tourna- 
ments 

Oct. 12—State Marching Band Contest 

Oct. 12—One Mile Race, State Inter-Scholastic, 
University of Iowa 

Oct. 12, 14, 15—State Baseball Tournament 


Nov. 2—State Cross Country Run, University of 
Iowa 

Nov. 7, 8, 9—ISEA State Convention 

Nov. 9—Girls’ Basketball Rules Clinic 

Nov. 16—Girls’ Basketball Rules Clinic 

Nov. 23—Girls’ Basketball Rules Clinic 

Nev. 28—Thanksgiving Week 

Dec. 7—Girls’ Basketball Rules Clinic 

Dec. 25—Christmas Week 

Dec. 26—Coaching School and Officials’ Clinic 
(Boys) 

Dec. 26—Preliminary Calendar Meeting, Extra- 
curricular Activities Committee 


1947 

Jan, 1—New Year’s Day 

Feb. 1 to Mar. 1—Iowa Forensic League District 
Tournament as Arranged by District Di- 
rectors 

Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8—Girls’ Sectional Basketball Tour- 
naments 

Feb, 14, 15—District Wrestling Tournaments 

Feb. 17-21 (Week of)—Preliminary Speech Con- 
test 

Feb. 20, 21, 22—Girls’ District Basketball Tour- 
naments 

Feb. 22—Boys’ State Swimming Meet 

Feb. 22—Boys’ State Wrestling Meet 

Feb. 26, 27, 28, Mar. 1—Boys’ Sectional Basket- 
ball Tournaments 

Mar. 3-7 (Week of)—Pre-District Speech Con- 


test 

Mar. 5, 6, 7, 8—Boys’ District Basketball Tourna- 
ments 

Mar. 5, 6, 7, 8—Girls’ State Basketball Tourna- 
ments 

Mar. 12, 13, 14, 15—Boys’ Sub-State Basketball 
Tournaments 


Mar. 17-21 (Week of)—District Speech Contest 

Mar. 20, 21, 22—Boys’ State Basketball Tourna- 
ment 

Mar, 24-29—Speech Department of State Uni- 
versity of Iowa High School Forensic League 
Tournament and Play Festival 

Apr. 6—Easter 

Apr. 11, 12—Preliminary State Music Contest 

Apr. 18, 19—State Speech Contest at 

Apr. 25, 26—Drake Relays 

Apr. 25, 26—State Music Contest 
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May 3, 5, 6—Boys’ Sectional Baseball Tourna- 
ments 

May 9, 10—District Track and Field Meets 

May 9, 10—Viesha 

May 10—District Golf and Tennis Meet 

May 10, 12, 13—Boys’ District Baseball Tourna- 
ments 

May 19, 20, 21—State Baseball 
(Mon., Tues. and Wed.) 

May 24—Forty-second Annual State Track and 
Field Meet 

May 24—State Golf and Tennis Meet 

May 24—Annual Meeting of Activities Council 


Tournament 


—Submitted by Forrest P. Hagan, Superintendent 
of Schools, Allerton, Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa 
High School Activity Council—Midland Schools 


Grom Our Readers 


School Activities: 

We would like to get away from the tradition 
forms of the graduation program and use some- 
thing of a newer and more interesting type. Can 
you suggest where we might be able to find 
such material? 

Sincerely, 
EpDITH PEARSON 
Adah Brazelton Junior High School 
Paducah, Kentucky 


In a personal letter we have already suggested 
that Miss Pearson send to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. for a copy of its 1946 Commencement 
Manual, but we'll repeat this suggestion for the 
benefit of any others who may be in a quandary. 
This 50-cent bulletin (new every year) is a gold 
mine of ideas and plans. 








fditor, School Activities: 

Here’s a fine compliment that I must pass on 
to you. It comes from the Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Denver. I tried to get files of School 
Activities to check out of the Library. This was 
impossible because, said the Librarian, “School 
Activities is in almost constant use.” There are 
back numbers of some publications that can be 
taken out like any other library book, but not 
School Activities. Evidently, School Activities is 
one of the “hot” publications.” 

EDWARD PALZER 

Thanks, University of Denver Librarian, and 
Mr. Palzer. We hope that our temperature is high 
—and stays so. 


[)NIFORMS 


New Style Book show- 
ing Uniforms IN COLORS. 





Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 
us first. 

DeMoulin Bros & Co., 1060 8. 
4th St., Greenville, Illinols 
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An Assembly Program 
“Character for a Free World” 


(Continued from page 297) 
SUMMARY 

The homeroom lesson plan presents this 

summary for the entire project. 

1. Good character is absolutely neces- 
sary to maintain a free world in the 
face of the matchless advance of 
scientific developments. 

2. To develop good character, there 
must be continuous effort to acquire 
such worthwhile traits as considered 
in the N. E. A. leaflet. 

3. To develop good character, choose 
the best of the past, be industrious, 
carefully follow or live by a good 
character code. The reward is a ful- 
ler life in a free world. 

The entire project gives one another ap- 

proach means to our common problem of 
character development. 





Clinton County H. S. Conference 
(Continued from page 301) 


Now, it is conference time again. Real- 
izing the obligation of a democracy to 
focus attention on counter-measures for 
the maladjustments that lead not only to 
war but to strikes, delinquency, divorce, 
et cetera, the theme this year—1946— is 
“Tolerance.” Racial tolerance, of course, 
will be given due consideration, but there 
will be five additional discussion groups 
to develop an intelligent approval to re- 
ligious, academic, social, industrial and 
political understanding. Each of the six 
divisions will culminate its period by pre- 
paring four or five questions to be sub- 
mitted to an authority on problems of ad- 
olescents, who will give his recommenda- 
tion at one of the general assemblies. 

Included in the day’s agenda will be the 
honoring of the girls who previously have 
been chosen as “Good-Citizens” in each 
school represented. To date, these honors 
have been reserved just for the girls. Per- 
haps the 1947 conference will have a con- 
spicuous place for boy “Good-Citizens,” 
too! 





Assembly Programs for May 
(Continued from page 306) 
“Current Youth Programs” at their farewell as- 
sembly last year. 

But the purpose of the assemblies presented 
on the last week of school by the senior classes 
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last year which was most familiar across the 
Nation was to honor or pay tribute to former 
students who have died in the service of their 
country. These programs did not follow any par- 
ticular pattern, but that of the Jefferson Junior 
High School, Washington, D. C., seems fairly 
typical, It consisted of a ceremony to pay tribute 
to the graduates who lost their lives in the war, 
reading of the school’s honor roll of heroic dead, 
reading of letters from the boys, and accounts 
of them when they were students. Part of the 
exercise paying tribute to the boys was pre- 
sented by choral speaking groups. Coming so 
soon after V-E Day, the programs which paid 
tribute to former students who have given their 
lives for their couniry were particularly timely. 





Transition from theory to practice seems to be 
the only adequate justification for education in 
any field. There is no more of an art involved 
in making the translation from theory to prac- 
tice in liberal education than there is in making 
the translation from the theoretical study of 
medicine to performing an operation for gall- 
stones. Why, then all the fanfare about liberal 
education? Its objectives are to give men .and 
women knowledge and understanding, skills and 
abilities, discrimination and powers of evaluation 
with respect to personal and social problems 
which arise in the practical business of living 
in our complicated civilization.—J. Hillis Miller 


( ] 
For detailed, helpful 
treatment of student 
council work, examine 


this book— 
The 
Student Council 


By Harry C. McKown 











A clear presentation of everything the 
school administrator or teacher should 
know to initiate a student council pro- 
gram, organize it, keep it going success- 
fully and improve various phases of it. 
Defines ideals and principles and offers 
definite suggestions for organization, ad- 
— procedures, and _ activities. 
$2.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CoO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 
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How We Do Hz 


C. C. Harvey, Department Editor 
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Programs. 
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Conscious. 
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The Student Talent Show As an Assembly Pro- 
gram. 

How We Do It Items in Brief. 





THIS PROJECT HELPS STUDENTS 
TO BECOME INTELLIGENT VOTERS 


For the fourteenth year in succession, students 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools, from the sev- 
enth grade upward, took part last fall in the 
annual feature of the schools’ citizenship pro- 
gram which calls for active participation in the 
annual election of public officials. Its purpose is 
to establish during the school life of the student 
a habit of taking an interest in and voting at 
these elections, in the hope that it will stay with 
him during the years which elapse between the 
time when he leaves school and the time when 
he reaches the age of 21. 

A study made a few years ago in regard to 
the extent to which recent high school graduates 
who had reached the age of 21 had been en- 
rolled on the permanent rgistration list for vot- 
ing, showed that a considerably larger proportion 
of these graduates had registered than prevailed 
among the total list of Pittsburghers entitled to 
qualify themselves for voting. 

In every junior high school and every elemen- 
tary school which includes pupils of the seventh 
grade, each pupil is asked to register as a 
potential voter shortly after entering that grade. 
New pupils entering grades higher than the sev- 
enth are similarly registered at appropriate 
times. One teacher in each school, usually a 
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social studies teacher, is requested to assume the 
responsibility for overseeing the project in that 
school. A card, similar in form to that used for 
permanent registration of adults, has been pre- 
pared, and entries are made on it in the 
customary fashion. As a pupil advances from 
grade to grade, or from one school to another 
of higher grade, his registration card is passed 
on along with such other records as are kept. 
These are to be used on election day for identifi- 
cation purposes the same as in the case of regu- 
lar public elections. Schools are asked to retain 
these pupil registration cards after a student 
graduates or leaves school, until he is 21 years 
old. At that time, the school which he last at- 
tended is requested to send him some sort of 
reminder of the fact that he has reached voting 
age, carrying the suggestion that if he has not 
already attended to the matter of permanent reg- 
istration he might well do so promptly. 


Ballots are printed at a school printshop in a 
form corresponding to those used at regular elec- 
tions. At those elections, when the public votes 
with voting machines, the school ballots are ar- 
ranged in a form corresponding to the face of 
the machine. It has not been found practicable 
to extend this city-wide voting process on the 
same basis to primary elections, but schools are 
urged to take care of that matter in their own 
way. Sometimes in a school mimeographed bal- 
lots may be made for such occasions. 


Prior to the regular election day, schools are 
requested to arrange for discussion of the can- 
didates and issues of the coming election, and 
special arrangements are made to make sure 
that the process of marking ballots is under- 
stood. Sometimes such discussions are given as 
a part of the established guidance program of 
the school. On election day, election boards, or- 
ganized on the basis of homerooms or other suit- 
able division of the school organization, carry on 
the election as nearly as possible in accordance 
with the regular practice. After the votes are 
counted and returns for the school tabulated, 
they are sent in to the office of the Director of 
Citizenship and Social Studies for such purposes 
of record or publicity as may seem suitable. 


Public interest in the outcome of the school 
vote is marked. Naturally it usually happens 
that the total vote of the schools corresponds to 
the adult vote in the various sections of the city 
or in the city as a whole, though not always on 
just the same percentage distribution between 
parties. The criticism sometimes offered, that 
the school vote represents only the parents’ vote, 
is not necessarily true. But if it were, it indicates 
that parents and pupils have at least talked about 
the election, and that itself is likely to be a 
gain. Split-ticket voting is not uncommon in the 
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school vote.—R. O. HuGues, Director, Citizenship 
end Social Studies, Pittsburgh Public Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUR GRADUATION PROGRAMS 
WON NATIONAL RECOGNITION 


At the Rockwall, Texas, High School, the stu- 
dents of the senior class present the entire grad- 
uation program through speech, song, and music. 
No adult appears on the program, except the 
superintendent of schools to present diplomas 
and awards. 

Three of the last programs have been recog- 
nized by the National Education Association, 
The Texas Outlook, publication of the Texas 
Teachers Association, and by The Interscholastic 
Leaguer of the University of Texas. 

This type of program has proved to be a vital 
force in our school and community. We were 
happy to serve other high schools in Texas and 
other states by selling them copies of the copy- 
righted programs. The bare outline and principles 
we followed are presented in this article to aid 
other schools in the preparation of their pro- 
grams. 

The purpose of the program, aside from its 
contribution to the educational and aesthetic de- 
velopment of the individual, has been twofold— 
to quicken and purify the spirit of our youth, 
and to challenge our people to reach up and 
out and forward by keeping alive among our- 
selves the spirit of democratic reform and of 
social and political progress. A bare outline of 
the program and technique in preparation and 
presentation which is serviceable, workable, 
reliable, and economical in effect and time ex- 
pended is presented here. 

The program, approximately an hour and 
twenty minutes in length, consists of ten speech- 
es; four songs—one class song, one song by 
senior members of the Glee Club, one by senior 
members of the Choral Club, and a closing song. 
The audience joins in singing the closing selec- 
tion, which serves as a colorful climax and ap- 
propriate benediction. 

Preparation of speeches is done under the 
supervision of the superintendent of schools, Mr. 
J. A. Wilkerson, and the writer. This is a trea- 
sure hunt—a challenging mental excursion ex- 
tending over an entire school year. 

The program is presented on a stage built on 
the football field, in order to accommodate the 
vast crowd. The rows of chairs are slightly ele- 
vated. The Band, Boy and Girl Scouts in uni- 
forms, and student body are seated in a reserved 
section. This arrangement assures perfect audi- 
ence-response in group singing. Lighting, stage 
decorations, and printed programs are planned 
to add to the effectiveness of the program. 

Student preparation begins about six weeks 
before graduation. In a class meeting each sen- 
ior indicates whether he prefers a speaking part, 
group singing, instrumental music, or a vocal 
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solo, Diversified talent has always assured a 
well-organized program of colorful variety. 

The program of speech instruction should be 
based upon three co-ordinate approaches, sep- 
arated in time, type of instruction and method. 
These time periods and type of instruction and 
methods are: 

First Week—Individual instruction. The speech 
teacher reads speech aloud to individual senior 
indicating emphasis, phrasing, pausing, and tone 
color. Special emphasis is placed on correct 
enunciation, pronunciation, etc. If the speech 
is typed double-space, ample room will be pro- 
vided for teacher’s written instructions. 

Second Week—The student is drilled in stage 
appearance until there is no trace of slavish ob- 
servance of rules of posture and platform be- 
havior, The teacher must be able to recognize 
incorrect bodily positions, unsatisfactory facial 
expressions, stage peculiarities, mannerisms, and 
attitudes. Then through love and understanding, 
the teacher initiates the necessary remedial in- 
struction. Since the girls wear evening dresses, 
dresses of becoming colors and simplicity of line 
are suggested. Words of the songs are memorized. 

Third Week—The learning of speeches. The 
student is taught to memorize ideas rather than 
words and phrases. The chief goal is a thorough 
understanding of text and acquisition of speech 
technique which will insure retention and recall 
by the listeners. Each speaker is asked to say 
speech aloud five times each day before a mir- 
ror, observing all rules of public speaking. The 
last two weeks the girls practice in shoes to 
be worn the night of graduation. 


Fourth Week—Same procedure followed as 
given in third week. 


Fifth and Sixth Weeks—Individual instruction 
is continued. There are daily group rehearsals 
controlled and directed by the teacher. A major 
determining factor in the effectiveness of pro- 
gram is the degree to which each speaker is 
genuinely himself. There is one rehearsal of en- 
tire program the fifth week and two the sixth. 
Instruction which guarantees a program of 
smoothness, polish, and effectiveness is given. 
As part of this instruction the students are 
taught to be good listeners. The focusing of 
their attention on the speaker or singers is a 
major contribution in obtaining and establishing 
audience-response. 


The night of graduation the seniors march on 
to the stage in two’s and are seated. The manner 
of the students is one of confidence and self as- 
surance, each speech accomplishes its dominant 
purpose of effectively and persuasively commu- 
nicating ideas, feelings, moods, and also winning 
the desired audience-response. As we view the 
perfect and inspiring presentation by our youth, 
our weeks of work are forgotten, and we find 
the answer to this question: “What does it mean 
to work with love? It is to sow seed with tender- 
ness and reap the harvest with joy. It is to 
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your own spirit.” 
The following is a copy of the 1945 graduation 
program of the Rockwell High School: 


“LEST WE FORGET” 
I at Er 
Sa Eig ae a 
ny MI oS ns oe ane mee Student 
Song—“March on United Nations”........ 
Se ge hae ae tal os we ele 9 6 proc ad Senior Class 
Courage of the Commonplace ........ Student 
Can You Hear the American Women? 


Riis a neie gS alareihe nies U6 ca Waa oe woke Student 
A Returning Soldier at Prayer ...... Student 
OP a ae Student 


Song—“It’s Grand to be an American”.... 
en Sa ae ee eee Girls Chorus 
Knight in Shining Armor Student 
Presentation of Class Gift Student 
Acceptance of Class Gift ..............e.e00. 
Song—“March on America” .... Senior Class 
Presentation of Diplomas .... Superintendent 
Class Prayer—by Stephen Vincent Benet .... 
Sate ed ir 5 Oe SOE A ahr ad we an owee-6 oh Student 
Song—“Onward Christian Soldiers” ........ 
Wi xidaa af abesaeale Kode Class and Audience 


—BIttie S. KimsroucH, History and Speech 
Arts Teacher, Rockwall High School, Rockwall, 
Texas, 


STUDENTS CARRY ON INTER-SCHOOL 
VISITATIONS DURING YOUTH WEEK 


Every year during our community observance 
of Youth Week in Malden, Mass., the schools 
conduct an Inter-School Visitation. Sixth graders 
visit the junior high schools, and ninth grade 
pupils are guests of the Malden High School. 
Special programs are arranged; the way we de- 
velop and carry out our programs at the High 
School is described below. 


Every junior high sends us its outstanding 
boys and girls, and prominent high school sopho- 
mores—-selected on the basis of good scholarship, 
citizensnip, and social “know how”—are gi‘’en 
opportunity to act as host and hostesses. These 
sophomores, referred to hereafter as guides, meet 
and discuss ways of making the visitation mu- 
tually enjoyable and profitable. The routine of 
the day is planned, and guests and guides are 
paired according to sex, course, and junior high 
school affiliation. Then a mimeographed pro- 
gram is prepared, giving the plan for the day 
and the names of all pupils concerned. The 
principal of each school gets copies of this pro- 
gram, as do guests, guides, high school teachers, 
and the school paper. 

Besides planning the program, these students 
discuss the social courtesies they must extend to 
their guests. Tips on introductions, care of wraps, 
procedures at lunch time, and the personal com- 
fort of the guests are among the things con- 
sidered. Guides are impressed especially with 
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charge all things you fashion with a breath of 


the necessity of introducing guests to 


every 
teacher who shares the program in any way. 


On the appointed day the participants as- 
semble for opening exercises in a room assigned 
exclusively to them. Greetings are extended by 
the sophomore president and the class adviser, 
Then the entire group visits the office, where 
each guest is presented to the headmaster and 
given an opportunity to sign the Guest Book, 

After this exchange of courtesies, the group 
spends the “free” period touring the buildings, 
Places of interest are visited, such as the audi- 
torium, stage, meteorology laboratory, dark 
room, rifle range, guidance office, and rooms 
used for work such as music and science. The 
custodian and teachers concerned are request- 
ed to be on hand, have the rooms open, and make 
necessary explanations. 


At the conclusion of this tour, visitors and 
guides attend classes together. During study per- 
iods they are encouraged to visit such places as 
the gymnasiums, library, vocational shops, art 
studios, domestic arts laboratories, and rooms 
used in business training. The music organiza- 
tions welcome guests during rehearsals, and 
the journalism class is visited. Bulletin-boards 
and wall-cases showing trophies and other ex- 
hibits are shown, and every effort is made to 
give the guests a complete picture of the life 
of the school, 


KANSAS CITY’S 
SMARTEST 


We Still Have That Gracious 
Old-Fashioned Hospitality 


Ideally located superb 
service . . . finest cuisine . 

22 floors of gracious living. 
Five rooms for food and enter- 
tainment: (1) Penquin Room 
(2) Sky-Hy Room (3) Omar 
Cocktail Lounge (4) The Al- 
cove (5) The New Coffee 
Shop. 


R. E. McEachin, 


Hotel 
CONTINENTAL 


ELEVENTH at BALTIMORE 





Managing Director 
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With the dismissal bell, the entire group meets 
for a final exchange of greetings, copies of the 
school paper are given to the guests, and the 
visitation is over. During the succeeding week, 
each guest is interviewed by a journalism stu- 
dent, and these interviews are featured in the 
school paper. The visitors also make reports to 
their own schools, and we feel that better under- 
standing and good will result from these pilgrim- 
ages.—CLARKE R. Brooks, Class Adviser, Malden 
High School, Malden, Mass, 


OUR GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
SPONSORS VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 


The purpose of the Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion at Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo., 
is to afford opportunities for every girl to par- 
ticipate in a variety of activities suited to her 
best all-round development, to stimulate inter- 
est in games, and to develop habits by engaging 
in wholesome physical activities. 

Just to see a group of these healthy, happy 
girls taking part in a rousing game of volleyball 
or splashing about in the pool or practicing base- 
ball, track, or tennis out on the campus, is an 
inspiration. To see them leaving school in groups 
with their books tucked under their arms, chat- 
ting, and laughing happily with their friends, 
makes one feel that these extracurricular activi- 
ites are very much, worth-while. 

The fact that between 200 and 300 girls 
participate in bowling, over 100 in roller-skat- 
ing, approximately 200 belong to volleyball 
teams and the same number to basketball, about 
300 take part in swimming, and many more are 
members of softball and tennis teams, is evi- 
dence that the girls enjoy the activities and 
realize their value. 

The activities offered at Cleveland change 
with the changing seasons. The fall sports are 
hockey, speedball, soccer, hiking, and table ten- 
nis. The winter sports are bowling, badminton, 
basketball, volleyball, and skating. Spring sports 
are tennis, badminton, track and field, softball, 
and hiking. Swimming if offered throughout the 
year. 

The year terminates in a large “Play Day” in 
which all the girls of the school take part in 
their favorite activities. This is the day on the 
girls’ athletic calendar, with some eight hundred 
girls participating. It marks the culmination of 
all the varied sports and activities of the year. 
The events are preceded by a parade of all the 
participants, headed by color bearers and the 
school band. The campus is fittingly decorated 
with the school colors, and the colors of the var- 
ious teams participating. Colored movies are 
made of each “Play Day” and are available to 
be shown at any time.—VeErRA ULsricut, Cleve- 
land High School, St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOOLS-CIVIC CLUB CO-OPERATE 
IN JOB ORIENTATION PROGRAMS 


For several years the Kiwanis Club of Evans- 
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ville, Indiana, with the co-operation of the 
Public Schools Guidance Department has spon- 
sored a vocational information program in the 
high schools. The objective is to inform students 
concerning various occupations, trades, and pro- 
fessions in which they have an interest. 

Starting with twenty vocations composing a 
ene-day program that provided an opportunity 
for each student to hear one talk, the program 
has grown to include a list of about fifty voca- 
tions, to occupy three days and enable every 
student to hear three talks. The topics are ar- 
ranged in three groups that are scheduled for 
discussion on consecutive Wednesdays. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible to rotate the groups 
at the three high schools. The program is car- 
ried on in all the city high schools; however, the 
explanation that follows is the procedure ob- 
served at Reitz High School. 

Speakers are prominent citizens of the com- 
munity who are actually engaged in the voca- 
tions they discuss. Outlines are prepared to aid 
speakers in the discussion of specific kinds of 
work. Students are urged to participate in the 
question period that follows the thirty-minute 
discussion of the topic by the speaker. 


To prepare students for the program and to 
aid them in deciding which vocation they wish 
to hear discussed, homeroom periods before the 
conference are devoted to the discussion of a 
suggested list of vocations. Each year the oc- 
cupations included in the program vary to 
some extent because of community needs and 
the employment situation. For a time, various 
branches of the armed services and occupations 
related to the war effort were an essential part 
of the program. This year, special emphasis has 
been given to several vocations that have not 
been included in previous years, but which seem 
to be promising in the post-war period. Students 
have been urged to plan for the future—to look 
ahead—not merely to consider present employ- 
ment conditions. 

After a discussion of the various occupations, 
each student selects one vocation in each of the 
three lists. A tally of the choices of students in- 
dicates the occupations for which speakers should 
be provided. The number choosing each of the 
vocational groups varies greatly, thus necessitat- 
ing a careful assignment of rooms that 





have 

ample seating capacity. 
The Student Council has an active part in 
the program. Members serve as guides—meet- 
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ing the speakers on the morning of the program, 
taking them to their places of meeting, and in- 
troducing them to the chairman. One or more 
members of the faculty are assigned to each of 
the vocational meetings. The program is one 
in which there is one-hundred percent partici- 
pation by students and faculty. 

This year sixteen occupations were discussed 
on each of three days—forty-eight in the three 
weeks. The groups have included: (1) Indus- 
trial Employment—Tool and Die Making, Weld- 
ing, Interior Decorating, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; Medicine, Nursing, Photography, Printing, 
Radio Engineering, Radio Service, Recreational 
Leadership, Service Station and Garage Atten- 
dants, Secretarial Work, Social Work, Teaching, 
Vocational Music; (2) Air Conditioning, Book- 
keeping and Accounting, Chemistry, Clerical and 
Office Work, Dressmaking and Fitting, Electrical 
Engineering, Food Service—Waitress, Forestry, 
Agriculture, Industrial Employment—Machinist, 
Industrial Employment—Sheet Metal Worker, 
Insurance Selling, Journalism, Law, Librarian, 
Opportunities for Girls in Industry, Wholesale 
Distribution—Selling; (3) Advertising, Architec- 
tural Drawing, Art and Cartooning, Aviation In- 
dustry, Aviation Mechanics, Banking, Beauty 
Culture, Civil Engineering, Civil Service Occu- 
pations, Costume Designing, Dentistry, Dietet- 
ics, Industrial Employment—Drafting and De- 
signing, Electrician, Woodwork and Pattern- 
making, and Retail Distribution—Selling. 

The program is not only an effective voca- 
tional guidance feature in the high school, but 
it furnishes a fine co-operative enterprise for 
the school and the occupation-minded members 
of the local Kiwanis Club.—INEz AHLERING, Sen- 
ior Counselor and Head of Business Education 
Department, Reitz High School, Evansville, 
Indiana . 


INTER-CLUB COUNCIL DIRECTS 
ACTIVITIES OF ALL MEMBERS 


Inter-Club Council of Central High, Philadel- 
phia, is the representative body for all school 
clubs, and is composed of the presidents of all 
chartered extracurricular activities. The pur- 
pose of the council is to direct and supervise 
activities of the clubs. 


Among the duties of the council are: Spon- 
soring club assemblies and after-school func- 
tions, granting charters, passing judgment on 
club loans, granting non-~-athletic awards with 
the approval of the Student Association, and 
publicizing club activities. 

The Inter-Club Council is an agency of the 
Student Association, and therefore it is repre- 
sentative in all club matters. Among the most 
prominent clubs which are under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council are: Writers, Surveying, 
Stamp, Science and Philosophy, Radio and Elec- 
tronics, Natural Science, Mathematical, German, 
French, Ernest Lacy Literary Society, Dramatic, 
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Debating, Current Events, Chess, Astronomical, 
Camera, Chemistry, Art, and many others.— 
Dr. Horace T. BoreaAu, Co-ordinator, Inter- 
Club Council, Central High School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 


HOW A HIGH SCHOOOL FLIGHT 
CLUB WAS ORGANIZED 


In a six-year high school of 500 enrollment, 
a course in aeronautics had been set up two 
years previously in correlation with the mathe- 
matics and science program, This course was 
designed to meet the needs of boys for pre-in- 
duction training. There was no opportunity for 
students to work out flight activities and proj- 
ects. 

Toward the latter part of the school term a 
young man who had been discharged from the 
Army Air Force was appointed to a position in 
the mathematics department. Air-minded stu- 
dents immediately contacted him and asked him 
to sponsor a Flight Club. In order to give stu- 
dents who hoped to enter the air force all oppor- 
tunities possible, membership was limited to 
juniors and seniors. 

During the course of preliminary meetings, 
many students exhibited their interest in the 
club. They decided no better objective could 
be set for the club than preparation for the 
written examination of the Student Pilot Rat- 
ing, which is administered each year by the 
C. A. A. Any number of projects could be car- 
ried out in promoting this prime objective. A 
committee of students was appointed to secure 
information on the C. A. A, tests. It was suggest- 
ed that an obsolete army cub trainer be secured, 
and another committee was appointed to look 
into the matter. 

The examination committe found the tests to 
be composed mostly of questions relating to 
navigation, meteorology, aircraft certification and 
rules. The study of these together with airplane 
identification and engines could be centered 
about the plane. The aims of the club, probable 
projects, and limitation of membership were 
incorporated into a _ bulletin-board announce- 
ment. 

At the first actual meeting of the club when 
school opened the following term, model air- 
planes were displayed and club officers elected. 
The next meeting the members divided into 
groups for work on the various projects. A 
schedule providing for rotation of the groups 
was worked out in order that each member 
might acquire a working knowledge of all proj- 
ects. 

An especially valuable opportunity presented 
itself when the local army airport held open 
house, After the group received the permission 
of their parents, an auto caravan took the club 
members to the airport. There, besides the 
many different aircraft which could be seen, 
actual demonstrations of radio communication, 
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parachute making and folding, airplane manip- 
ulation and maneuvering were in progress. 


Toward the end of the school term, the in- 
structor received the C. A. A. examinations and 
administered them. Those pupils who passed 
were given certificates by the C. A. A. Board. 
All students seemed to be genuinely satisfied 
in having participated in an active club. — 
Lioyp V. MANWILLER, Kutztown High School, 
Kutztown, Pa. 


SCHOOL RADIO PROGRAMS MAKE 
COMMUNITY STORY-CONSCIOUS 


In September, 1944, as a Public Relations fea- 
ture, Binghamton’s radio station, WNBF, gave 
the Department of Education sustaining time 
for weekly fifteen-minute programs entitled 
“The Story Road.” This provided an opportunity 
which the Department of Education had long 
been wanting, and it is deeply grateful for the 
unqualified cooperation on the part of the radio 
station and its staff members. 

A school radio committe was appointed, com- 
posed of one teacher from each elementary and 
junior high school of the city. This committee 
set up a program to serve three distinctly dif- 
ferent listening audiences, the primary grades 
one week, intermediate grades another week, end 
junior high school grades the third week, thus 
providing thirteen programs for each of the three 
levels for the year. 

Each school accepted the responsibility to se- 
lect its own stories, write its own scripts, provide 
its narrator, select the cast and arrange rehear- 
sals. All of these activities have been under the 
supervision of two directors—Miss Jessie V. En- 
evoldsen, Director of Kindergartens and Prim- 
ary Grades and Mrs. Elizabeth J. Drake, Di- 
rector of English, who have secured permission 
from publishers, edited the scripts, directed re- 
hearsals and produced the programs. 


Since a list of the stories is posted on the bul- 


letin board in all schools, the pupils are not 
only familiar with, but also look forward to 
their much loved favorites. Parents are pur- 
chasing copies of some of the books used, and 
librarians are kept constantly busy circulating 
the stories and searching for new material for 
future programs. Some of the stories are original, 
being written either by pupils, teachers, or teach- 
ers and pupils together. 

Thus far we have had no refusals of per- 
mission to use a story, poem, or quotation on 
any program. Our file of letters from publishers 
and authors is proving interesting and instruc- 
tive. In many cases we have had direct replies 
from the authors themselves. Their letters have 
been most informal and chatty, and pupils enjoy 
reading the interesting comments. In fact, many 
pupils are becoming author-conscious. 


Following is a list of the stories used from Oc- 
tober 1944 to June 1945: 
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CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
On FAST SERVICE AT LOW RATES 


Condensed Price List 
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Title Author 


The Gingerbread Boy 
Columbus Looks for China 
The Master Musican 


The Pussy Cat and the Pumpkin 
Dillingham and Emerson 


Roger Duvoisin 
Original 


Mr. Longfellow a 
The Most Dangerous Game Richard Connell 
Old Man Rabbit’s Thanksgiving Dinner 

Watty Piper 
Two Thanksgivings, 1621-1944 Original 
The Necklace Guy de Maupassant 
The Legend of the First Christmas Candle ——— 
All Through the Night Rachel Field 
Christmas Bells Egan 
The Youngest Shepherd —_——— 
The Golden Touch Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow Washington Irving 
The Little Chick That Would Not Go to Bed 

Edna Diehl 
Peter and the Wolf Serge Prokofieff 
The Kiskis May Vontver 
The Little Boy Who Wanted to Be a Soldier 

Carolyn Hill 
Many Moons James Thurber 


And Crown Our Good with Brotherhood 
Original 





The Little Red Hen 
Mr. Possum’s Car Albert Payne 
Nathan Hale Fitch 
Modernizing Mother Goose Original 
Pink Petunia Wilhelmina Harper 
Patchwork People Alice Riley 
Mrs. Goose’s Rubbers Miriam Potter 
The Rescue of the Fairy Princess Original 
The Revolt of Mother Mary Freeman 
The Three Bears 
Tommy Totter Puts Binghamton on the Map 
Original 
Song for an American Union Original 
The Little Rabbit Who Wanted Red Wings 
Carolyn Hill 
A Chat with Our Little Russian Grandmother 
Original 
O. Henry 





The Third Ingredient 
Uncle Wiggily and the Brown Wren 
Howard Garis 
Old and New Friends on “The Story Road” 
Original 


The community heartily commends this ac- 
tivity because it affords such a splendid oppor- 
tunity for providing story-telling patterns, ac- 
quainting children with current and classic lit- 
erature, directing group and individual atten- 
tive listening, stimulating creative writing, aid- 
ing in the development of good speech habits 
and oral reading, and discovering talent among 
the pupils and teachers.— Mrs. ELizasetn J. 
DRAKE, Director of English, Binghamton Public 
Schools, Binghamton, N, Y. 
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WELL-ORGANIZED INTRAMURAL 
PROGRAM IS ASSET TO SCHOOL 


Cheltenham High School features a well-organ- 
ized intramural sports system, the nucleus of 
which is an intramural council composed of 
seven boys, necessarily outstanding in character, 
leadership, and executive ability, and respected 
by the students by whom they have been elected, 

All responsibility for the program rests on 
this body, which is entrusted with officiating 
at games, arbitration of disputes, and other de- 
cisions. Meeting once a week in a regular club 
reriod, the council schedules games, decides on 
awards, and directs the whole set-up with the 
head of the physical training department aet- 
ing in an advisory capacity. 

Eight teams, representing several homerooms 
each, compete in the sports included in the pro- 
gram—football, basketball, and baseball. In 
these sports, the council employs the O’Shaugh- 
nessy playoff in place of the usual system of 
having the first-rank team take the title. 

The principal advantage of this system, under 
which the four teams in the top division hold 
playoffs, is that it stimulates interest up to the 
last day as every team fights to land in or above 
fourth place. Therefore, although there may be 
one excellent team, three other teams have 
more than a fighting chance for the title. 

In individual sports which include wrestling 
end track, the team placing winners and run- 
ners-up receives points toward the final award. 
Here, the members of the teams score as in- 
dividuals and not as a unit. 

Holding intramural competition during school 
hours is the vital factor in the success of any 
such system. At Cheltenham, each boy gets three 
periods a week of intramural sport and two of 
regular gym classes. This provides athletics for 
all boys, whether skilled or not; for no varsity 


player may participate in this program while 


his sport is in season. 

After totaling all points collected by teams 
in individual and team sports, the intramural 
vouncil awards to the winning club a plaque, 
and to each member of that club a four-inch 
letter, a blue and gold intramural “C”.—Tep 
LEOPOLD and KEN KoppLe, Cheltenham High 
School, Elkins Park, Pa. 


CAFETERIA PLAYS IMPORTANT 
PART IN OUR SCHOOL LIFE 


The problem of feeding the hungry students 
of Grant Union High, North Sacramento, Calif., 
is accomplished in this way. Our cafeteria has 
two entrances for serving, each with freezing 
unit for salads and milk, steam table for hot 
dishes, and a long counter filled with assorted 
pies, cakes, and home-made puddings. Seven- 
hundred students pass through in twenty-five 
minutes on a daily average. 

The kitchen is equipped with two large ice 
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boxes, one for meat and one for fruits and vege- 
tables. A small home-sized one serves for 
whipped cream, jellies, and odds and ends. There 
is a storeroom in the basement. All of the equip- 
ment is modern and efficient. te" 

Many students work in our cafeteria at noon 
and after school. Several of our past Student 
Body presidents have had jobs there, sometimes 
attaining the position of manager. It is a very 
nice place to be employed as everyone is very, 
friendly and always helpful. } 

The California Boys’ and Girls’ State have 
been at Grant several times.: The cafeteria was 
always their “chow room”, and the pool just 
outside served as a pleasant amusement to all 
in the warm summer months. ' 

At noontime many of the students are. seen 
down at the other end of the spacious dining 
room buying soft drinks at the student store. 
Here students sell school supplies, Grant rings, 
and pins, athletic supplies, and fountain orders. 

The students and others employed are paid by 
the Student Body Association, When one asks 
how the cafeteria can serve such good food at 
such a low price (5c per dish), he learns that 
it is done by a non-profit organization. The 
money that is made during the, summer goes 
into the Student Body fund for football, and 
athletic equipment, pool expenses, and needed 
improvements. 

The Hammond Organ, with a loud speaking 
system, serves to give our cafeteria a cheery 
atmosphere. Students who bring their own 
lunches eat in the attractive and colorful dining 
hall and enjoy the music of the organ and the 
cleanliness of the tables.—Jerry CaGLe, Grant 
Union High School, North Sacramento, Calif. 


PLANNING DANCES GIVES STUDENTS 
EXPERIENCE IN ORGANIZATION 


Dances at the University School of Ohio State 
University are planned and carried out by stu- 
dents working through the grade groups. 

The ninth grade waited until their “seniors” — 
the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades—had held 
their dances, and then planning got under way 
for a freshman dance, with the class president 
leading the discussions. 

After some talking about the crowded calen- 
dar of the school during the spring quarter, it 
was decided that a date in April would be most 
appropriate. 

Suggestions for themes somehow got mixed 
up with dates, and one member thought a Friday 
the 13th dance would be fun, since the 13th of 
April did actually fall on Friday, When the sev- 
eral proposals were voted on, this idea rated a 
majority. 

The next step was to choose a name that 
could be used effectively on posters, tickets, and 
decoraticns, and one which would put across the 
idea of the unlucky date. Quite a few were vol- 
unteered—Superstitious Shuffle, Black Cat Ball, 
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Horrid Hop, Superstitious Ball, etc. The class 
was not satisfied with these, however, and it was 
decided to let the matter rest for a night. The 
next morning one of the girls came forth with 
“Hoo-Doo-Hop.” This name was adopted almost 
unanimously. 


One boy wanted to know whether it would be 
possible to have an orchestra. There was some 
opinion that a band would make it a much better 
dance. Another boy reported he had heard the 
seniors lost money on their dance, after paying 
for an orchestra, After several comments on the 
fact that several other classes had used the Juke 
Box, it was voted that the record-machine would 
be used for the ninth grade dance. 


Several committees were needed—decoration, 
ticket, and floor-show. The president asked for 
volunteers, and these committees held meetings 
both at noon recreation time and during the core 
period, to work out their plans and get organized. 


The decorations committee got materials from 
the Related Arts laboratory and received help 
from the arts staff:in deciding what decorations 
should be made. Two huge black cats and two 
pairs of large white bones were made to put on 
the walls of the dining room. A fat black spider 
in web of black strings was made to put on top 
of the record-machine. One of the senior boys, 
a lighting expert, arranged spotlights to play 
weirdly on the black cats and the cross-bones. 

The ticket committee was composed of boys 
who were in Related Arts classes. They used 
some of their time to print the tickets on black 
paper with green ink. 

One of the last things to be brought up be- 
fore the dance was the problem of cleaning up 
after the affair. Since dances at the University 
School are held in the dining room, all the tables 
and chairs have to be removed and then re- 
turned after a dance. Groups always come back 
on Saturday morning to do this. The class voted 
a fine of twenty-five cents for all students who 
failed to show up on Saturday morning. 

Planning and conducting dances is one way 
in which students of our school get valuable ex- 
perience in leadership and organizing. Our danc- 
es are usually very successful, and this is suf- 





BOWS and ARROWS 
targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
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FLAT BOW book tells how, T5c. 
‘“‘Materials for 12 lemonwood 
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ficient evidence that we have learned to work 
together in a_ spirit of co-operation.—IRENE 
PENNINGTON, The University School, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE STUDENT TALENT SHOW 
AS AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


There is no school function which occurs with 
more deadly regularity in the program of the 
traditional school than the weekly assembly, and 
there is none which calls for more originality 
and imagination on the part of the administrator 
in charge. 

All too often the weekly assembly is looked 
upon as an unavoidable necessity by both the 
faculty and student body. As teachers, we have 
all witnessed the boredom with which the stu- 
dent resigns himself to the ill-chosen movie or 
the stereotyped, dull holiday sketch which it is 
his duty to witness on the day’s program. 

To waste the opportunities which the weekly 
assembly affords to the student is most regret- 
table. Skillfully administered and well planned, 
there is probably no school event which pre- 
sents greater possibilities for student expression, 
student activity, and student growth than the 
school assembly program. 

At Linden High School, Elizabeth, N. J., we 
can be certain of at least three eagerly awaited 
and enthusiastically received programs during 
the year. These are our talent shows which have 
become traditional with us. Each year the Fresh- 
man, Sophomore, and Junior classes put forth 
their greatest effort to outshine one another in 
the excellence and almost professional quality 
of their respective performances. 

The writer was in charge of this year’s Soph- 
omore Show, and we, the Sophomore Class 
and I, like to think it was the finest of 
the three performances. Of course, the Fresh- 
man and Junior classes challenge our claim for 
superiority. It seems that the spirit of friendly 
competition has become as traditional as the 
show itself. 

The Sophomore Show was to be performed 
during the last week of April. Early in March, 
an announcement went out to all the Sophomore 
homerooms calling for idea men, script writers, 
accompanists, stage hands, and talent of any na- 
ture. Many answered the call, and all were used 
in one capacity or another 

The idea men conceived the plan that the show 
would be patterned after the U. S. Army’s Com- 
mand Performances, which is a radio program 
broadcast and dedicated exclusively to the 
Armed Forces. Our Sophomore Command Per- 
formance Show would “broadcast” over “Station 
LHS” to former students now in the Armed 
Services. The names of these former students 
were to be furnishd by the entire student body 
and collected from each homeroom the day be- 
fore the assembly. On the day of the perform- 
the Assistant Master of Ceremonies, as 
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the show progressed, was to permit undesignated 
and scattered members of the audience to draw 
a name. Each act was to be dedicated to the sery- 
iceman whose name was drawn. 


Rehearsals were diligently attended. The more 
talented performers were given solo parts. Eight 
boys made up a fine swing band. A girls’ glee 
club was organized for the many girls who could 
not make the grade as soloists. The Music De- 
partment lent invaluable aid. The assistance of 
the Art Club was summoned to make a credit- 
able set. The stage hands, script men, and ae- 
companists worked industriously. The director 
had his hand in a little of everthing. 

Then, sooner than we expected, the day of the 
performance arrived. The curtain parted. The 
Masters of Ceremonies were glib in their pres- 
entation of the various acts. Carole, a little col- 
ored girl, sang Ave Maria with a beauty that 
was touching. Warren, choir-trained, sang two 
songs with the ease of a professional. The swing 
band was solid. The girls’ glee club, dressed in 
their gowns (mostly borrowed), looked as beau- 
tiful as they sounded. Angelina put across a 
swing number with skill. The other acts went 
off with precision. The members of the audience 
were thrilled as they heard each act dedicated 
to someone they knew, perhaps a brother or a 
friend. As a fitting climax to a fine show, the 
entire cast and the audience joined voices in the 
singing of “America the Beautiful.” Then, all too 
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soon, the show was over. 

One may question whether a show of this kind 
was worth the effort and time required of the 
teachers and students. Certainly the fun and the 
opportunity for self-expression were worth all 
the work done.—R. C. PELLICONE, Linden High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


HOW WE DO IT ITEMS IN BRIEF 


Students of the Shaker Heights, Ohio, High 
School, co-operating with the Council of Social 
Agencies, study the food, clothing, and health 
requirements of needy families. Though not giv- 
ing the name of the family, each class takes 
responsibility for meeting its needs on the basis 
of information supplied by the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

aK ok of co ‘* 

School boys of Bruno, Arkansas, cut and 
hauled logs to the saw mill and with hardware 
and roofing materials furnished by the Board 
of Education built a shop for their school. 

a * * x od 

Youth of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, had a fling at 
city administration October 1. The City Council 
yoted to turn the reins of municipal government 
on that date over to the Junior Toastmasters, an 
organization composed of high school boys. 

co e *K oo * 

Junior Town Meetings of the Air are now 
under way in about twenty-five widely scattered 
cities of the United States, according to Civic 
Training, publication of Junior Town Meeting 
League, 400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 
Two recent publications of the League are, 


‘“Making Youth Discussion Conscious,” and “Let’s 


Have A Discussion.” The discussion techniques 
used in Junior Town Meetings are proving popu- 
lar in some schools in the giving of assembly 
programs. 
; us * * * °K 

This department recently received a copy of 
the sixty-fifth issue of The Service Letter, pub- 
lished by the Indian Lake Central School, Indian 
Lake, N. Y. This publication is a student, faculty, 
community project which is sent out each week 
to the boys and girls of Indian Lake who are 
serving their country. According to Milton S. 
Pope, Supervising Principal, it is the one proj- 
ect in the school of which the people of the 
community are most proud. 

* K * * * 

The student councils of four Michigan high 
schools held a clinic on common problems at 
Clear Lake Camp, Michigan, last spring. The 
clinic was sponsored by Lakeview High School 
Council of Battle Creek. Representatives attended 
from Western State High School of Kalamazoo, 
East Lansing High School, and Godwin Heights 
High School of Grand Rapids. The clinic proved 
a big success, and, according to Dr. Roland C. 
Faunce, Chief of the Division of Elementary and 
Secondary Education in the Michigan Depart- 
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ment of Public Instruction, similar clinics may 
be arranged for all sections of the state in the 
future. 
+ + ” + a 

The student council at Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan, High School, has instituted a system of 
student-governed study halls. The plan was pre- 
ceded by an intensive period of discussion by 
the whole school. The methods of evaluating stu- 
dent-governed study halls have been a particular 
point of study, according to The Maktng of Free 
Men, issued by the Michigan Secondary Cur- 
riculum Study. 

+ eo 1 * tk 

“The Student’s Part in Establishing and Main- 
taining a Just and Lasting Peace” would make an 
excellent theme for this year’s graduation pro- 
gram. The theme was proposed by The Virginia 
Bulletin, official publication of the Cooperative 
Education Association. Student councils affiliated 
with this organization recently used this topic 
as the basis of a number of conferences. 





Student Council Sponsors 
Attitude Campaign 
(Continued from page 295) 

On the right is the appropriate costume for 
school wear. Sweaters, trousers, suits, and shirts 
are the common clothing worn by the teen-high 
boys. 

So get “hep,” boys and “get in the groove.” 
You too can be a slick dresser. 





COSTUMES wy EAves 


A FAMOUS BY-LINE OF THE THEATRE 





Complete Productions, or any part thereof, 
or individual costumes forwarded on rental 
to practically every school and college in 
the country. Stock on hand 100,000 cos- 
tumes, available on short notice at very 


moderate rentals. 


Simply send name of production or general 
list of requirements — complete information 


will be forwarded without obligation. 


EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves Building 
151 West 46 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Established 1870 




















BE A SPORT You Won't Be 
x sissy. If you think that being a good sport 
constitutes being a weakling also, you’re wrong. 

There have been outbursts of boos at sport 
events. We think it’s about time, not to preach, 
but to warn you against the foolishness of such 
action. 

Remember, we are hosts at athletic events 
held here. We should act accordingly. A lack of 
sportsmanship hurts not only us individually, 
but the name of the school as well. 

If you haven’t always been a good sport, start 
now. Think of the other fellow. Win or lose, let’s 
be good sports! 

H’S ADD SNAP To Sweaters So 
it makes a girl feel honored when her boy friend 
gives her his school sweater. However, when 
she wears it, she is violating a school tradition. 

When a student has worked to win his letter, 
he does not want to see someone wearing an 
‘H’ who has no right to wear it. Neither does 
he want to see sweaters and letters from other 
schools. 

Music and sports are a good way to earn 
a letter if a person is especially interested in 
these subjects. 

It is a matter of good sportsmanship. Wait 
until you earn that “H” before you wear it? 

Turbans and heels belong to the world of 
sophistication which lies beyond the doors of a 
school. Also, exaggerated make-up and an ex- 
treme hair-style is not appealing to a high school 
girl in the prime of her youth. 

Suitable attire for the high, school girl re- 
volves around the skirt, sweater, blouse, and 
low-heeled shoes. The natural-look is the pret- 
tiest. Hair-dos should be simple and becoming 
to her face. 

On the subject of conduct, the prin- 
cipal of the school, Mr. Dale T. Mussieman 
had this to say in his message to the stu- 
dent body: “Some of our actions are con- 
ventional—that is, they are governed by a 
tradition of precedents. Other actions are 
correct because our philosophy—our way 
of living, is correct.” 

Wednesday found posters on posture 
on the bulletin boards of all the class- 
rooms. Council representatives also dis- 
tributed to individual students booklets on 
personal appearance and good grooming. 

One of the hi-lites of the program was 
reached when on Thursday the dramatics 
class presented a highly amusing, yet edu- 
cational, series of skits and pantomimes on 
correct and incorrect behavior and dress 
in the classroom, in the restaurant, and 
in the hall corridors. 


spoke on good sportsmanship to his home- 
room. 
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That this campaign was successful was 
evident by the action of the Student Coun- 
cil which voted to conduct a similar pro- 
ject, with additional and new phases, the 
following semester. 

As summarized by the principal, “The 
boys and girls of Hamtramck High School 
have a valuable opportunity in the next 
few days to make progress in their atti- 
tude toward other people, toward work, 
and toward life itself.” 


Comedy Cues 


ONE Way 
Freshman: “Some upper classman was just 
telling me that we are to have a new concrete 
stadium next fall.” 
Sophomore: “Yes, the alumni 
decided to use their heads.” 


have at last 


GRATEFUL ALUMNUS 
Graduate: “Professor, I have made some 
money and I want to do something for my old 
college. I don’t remember what studies I ex- 
celled in.” 
Professor: “In my classes you slept most of 
the time.” 
Graduate: “Fine! I’ll endow a dormitory.” 
—Texas Outlook 


A little boy has been heard to state loudly 
and often that he, for one, does not like war. 
Finally his teacher asked him why. The answer— 
“Because it makes so much history.” 


RARE CASES 

The superintendent was paying a hurried vi- 
sit to an overcrowded school “Any abnormal 
children in your class?” he asked one harried 
teacher. 

“Yes,” she said. 
manners.’ 
—The Journal of Education 


“Two of them have good 


GosxH, No! 

A friend who enjoys the costly but nonetheless 
exciting sport of “improving the breed” brought 
us this yarn straight from the horses’ mouths. 

Two thoroughbreds were talking over a com- 
ing race. 

“I’m going to win it!” one of them declared. 
“T’ve simply got to win it.” 

“How come?” said the other. “I’ve never 
known you to take a race that seriously before.” 

“Well,” said the first, “my owner said to 


| me, ‘Look here, old man, you win this race and 


: : > | there’ll be 30 extra bales of hay for you!’ ” 
On Friday the council representative . ; : 


! 


“Thirty bales!” exclaimed the second. “No 
wonder you want to win. That ain’t money!” 
—Texas Outlook 
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l. TYoimprove pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social- 
studies skills, and 1 systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement 
in each skill. 


To increase the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful 
skills. But schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching 
this skill, that skill—20 skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of prep- 
aration and classrcom time, saves the need of formulating practice 
materials and tests, and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do 
not —_ in the book, so it may be used by a different class each 
period. 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 
By 
FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


How to Use Parllamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 

How to Understand Social-Studies 12. How to Use The Werld Almanac 
Reading 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
How to Use an Encyclopedia 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 

How to Make an Honest Report 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
How to Use a Dictionary Maps 

How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
How to Use an Atlas and Figures 

How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Materia) 
How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
Discussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

. How to Use the Library Card Catalog 20. How to Make a Written Report 
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30-day approval—tList price $1.50 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, We net each, keys 5c each 
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